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Summer School of Elocution. 


TERM OF S!IX WEEKS, JULY ist TO AUCUST 1tith, 1886. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


(25 MILES WEST OF NIAGARA FALLS.) 


"DWELETCH SEASON. ~ 


LOCATION.—Grimsby Park is delightfully sit- 
uated on the south shore of Lake Ontario, on the line 
of the Grand Trunk Railroad, twenty-five miles 
west of Niagara Falls. It now numbers about 
one hundred cottages and has two large hotels, and is 
yearly visited by thousands of people. A telegraph 
office, post office, and railroad station are on the 
grounds, There are two mails east and two west 
daily. The Park is well shaded with large forest 
trees, and is lighted by electricity . 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTIUN.—It is the 
aim of the School to afford such thorough instruction 
in Elocution that its students may be able to apply 
artistically to each style of composition its appropri- 
ate form of delivery—in a word, to make natural, 
elegant, and forcible readers and speakers for the 


LAKE VIEW HOUSE, WHERE THE 
STUDENTS BOARD. 





- FIETCH IN CANADA. 


home-circle, the drawing-room, the school-room, the 
reading-circle, the church entertainment, the lyceum, 
the pulpit, and the public platform. 





The Course of Instruction Will Embrace : 


Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Analysis, Ex- 
pression, Science of Elocution, Artistic Reading 
and Recitation, Dramatic Reading, Criticism, Ora- 
torical Delivery, Rehearsals, Bible and Hymna 
Reading, Sermon Delivery, Extemporaneous 
Speech. 


BOARD, $3.50 per week.—By very specia! 
arrangement with the proprietor we have secured 
board for our students at the best hotel in the Park 
at the remarkably low price of $3.50 per week, 
which is about one-half the usual rate at this hotel. 


Send for Large Illustrated Circular, Giving Full Particulars. Address 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


JOS H. Bae TEL SECRETARY. 


1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT STREEF, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











MANSON’ 
BLANKS 








They contain all the original 
features in the use of Spelling 
Blanks, and: hence do not have 
to imitate others. The series meet 
every possible demand. 


Having Numerous Competitors, but no Equals. -o= 











Elementary Writing Speller. 
Writing Spellers, Nos. I, 2 and 3 
Model Speller. 
Economic Speller. 

Send 5c. for sample of either by mail, 


WRITTEN 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & 00, 153 a 156 Broadway, New York. 


SPELLING 











A Book That Every Teacher Should Have. 
The Teachers’ Manual 
of the Normal Music Course. 
By Jou, ¥ w. Wis By, H. m4 Hout. 








PSOHN W. TUFTS reas Bea 


to Teachers, 46 ce 
This Manual aI outlines and meng clearly and 
a ae a plan b — ovary ae 
a wil be” sont poston et = WILLE AM WARE & CO., 
teacher on pt of Bosron. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
New York. 


SPECIMEN PACES. 


From oe READERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 
MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
mailed free to @ny teacher 
on application 











EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent. 
30 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


8. A. MAXWELL & ©0O., 
CHICAGO. 
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LAmson’s Patent, MAY 12, 1885, 
| This cut shows one-half of the actual size. 
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REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Is now reduced from $3.40 to $2 


The demand for this machine has proven what we have always claimed for it, 
namely, that it is the neatest and best shar, 
and no dirt. demand 
only reduce the price one-third, but to turn out even more perfect machines. 
On receipt of $2.50 we shall be glad to send a sharpener on approval. 
found satisfactory, the money will be refunded on return of the sharpener. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. | 








460, and the Cutters 
from $1.00 to 75 cents per dozen. 


DIXON'S PENCIL SHARPENER 


ner in the market. It makes no noise 


The enabies us to loy largely increased facilities, and to not 


If not 





fend for Circular. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
R. & J. BECK, 
6 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
ee One 

Spectacles, 
Eye-Glasses, Opera 
& Marine Glasses, 
etc.. etc. 

Illustrated Price 
matle free to any ad 
mention this Roper in 
respording w th 








A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 









MANUFACTURERS OF 
= THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World. 


Andrew's Globes; 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards Dustless 
Erasers and 
Cray ons. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

ANDREW’S 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. ed 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch St., Phila. | a Wash'g’n S8t., Boston. 


SCHOOL Bove 


TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the Schvol Books you wish t 
dispose Ly and we will make an offer for cash or 





ex 
W. H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch sSts,, Phila. 


TREASURE-TROVE. 


Is a charmi 





paper for young people and the 

family. Thi pre pages full of the brightest and 

best materials. No parent, no teacher, poems 
fail to see this remarkable paper. The 

$1.00 per year, will be returned over an 

again. Every number is full of the best thin; 

It is finely illustrated. It is educative and inter: 

esti ive Sine, that should combine. The 

a Wate teas eee wails be 

a ond be Letter 

Bos.” by Sy Cousin ‘ane - - A > worth a dollar a 

e parc nt who wants a really good thing 

Should subscribe for TREASURE-TROVE. It is re- 

soumneas ty mouse nds of Seer aa prefer 


i sign. Send 
three tk twu-cent a: Sor ae s for 4 on a faniple. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, New York 


THe VERY LATEsr, 
ano THE VERY Best. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
“£ATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


over 











6 Barclay St. 
12 Vesey St. 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY A 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


NEW YORK, 
PPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS. 





t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-cla:s avprmae & <a ort at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 








Other styles to suit all hands. §@y~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, Ki. Y. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 











E.R. STOCKWELL 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Badges and Medals for Pupils of 
Seminaries and Schools, also Class 
Pins, Rings aud Bracelets. 


19 John Street, New York. 
"Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 


the masterpieces in 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
modern 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, ETC., 


And Views from all parts of the World. Send 10 
ceuts for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
338 Washington 8t., Boston. 
AGENTS. 

J ‘ott & 12 Astor Place, 
Wm. ont 338 teeoe ae ee 


Chas, A. D 1226 Arch St., Phila, 
Gousehold Art Rooms, 24 yr te ‘St., Chicago. 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles and Tricycles 


Reduction in Prices 
for Season ’86. 


Highest Grade of Machines Made 


The Test of the Roads for 8 
Years Has Not worm outa 
single Columbia.—Their Ri- 
ders Hola the Best World's 
Records.—In }; Malesia; at at 

















Kwery Leagu 
most Invariably idden by 
Long Distance ourists.— 


, Every Part interphangenbie. 


Catalogue Sent Free. 
Tut Pore Mra. Co., 507 Wash- 
Boston, Branch 
arren St., N. Y.; 
115 Wabash Av e., Chicago. 





- Goug 
wed pe te Gee 
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mEAEELY A 00.\i50 


WEST TROY, N, Y¥. 1 “ie 
Description and prices on mika 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
deere AND Kraus if for Bayh ye 


logue. A a = McrH ANE & co. 
Mention this peper. Baltimore. M4. 
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EFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 
es Sie, for “or large tected ris 
d BIC YCLES taken in exchange. 


BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 








NOVELTY RUC MACHINE. 
t. Dec, 27,1881.) For making 
8, Mittens, eve 


Tidtes, 
Sent hy moi. th fe} dives Grecrnes, 










BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure and Tin for Capo 
hools, Fire A 8,Farms, ete, FOLL 

ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 

VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. 2 
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Hesse Is -OR ANC NOB, COMPANY OF NEW 
Semi-annual Statemen: ntlumasy tee” 








VASH CAPITAL, . . . $3,000.000 oO 
. 3,11 637 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 378.483 08 
cS FT 
oss asa = ee ee $7,618,116 (8 
MARY OF ASSETS, 
pach tn $245,795 99 
& Mt potng 109 Hon om B'i Be’t 897,550 Ov 
bank & ik Ft Stocks & s & Bonds. cavket Value) Tizeseoo 
State & City Bonds. (market value), "2z2"v00 00 
Losns oD le on 122 850 ¢0 
Prowpumee ‘uncollected @ in hands of agente,3t8':50 33 
Real Estate, 1. 273,633 77 
ae $7 618 1168 
T. B. GreExz, J. Marti™, Pres, 

Ww.L peoat om, As’t Sec's, we A Heat, Vic ice-Pres. 

E. G. Sxow, J J H. Wasupurs, V.P. & Sec. 


New York, _ 12th, 1886, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course, 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 


Mont =v Ag Nor. Uuion System of Indust, 
wing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


—-STEAMERS 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


Line on the Hudson River 
Leaves NEW YORK tor yy from Pier 
41, North River, foot of Canal Street ev: Be 


day LoP. M. Tick ld and Hage chee 

igh in feast and ve xt 

for a ABW YOUR. at8 Po. on arrival 
of toning f from the Bast. 


g. H. ALL AIRE. General Ticket Agent, Pier 
River, New Y ork. me 
. B. WATERS, Getieral Pass’ Agent, Albany. 














, publishers of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent — that 

they may send them specimen copies. 
Our pow School Aids are used for 


| TERCHERS | cova ting day schools in good 


ulet order. Li cane On large oeste 
tie chromo excelsior, merit and credi 
ly thographed tu pb ety different ae 





mottoes, price per set $1; set 50c. 
ples pretty ci reward, 
cards, school Teports. 

post- fF ostage stamps taken, 


FINE ART CO., Waatiw Pa. 
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DENTAL ROOMS 


oF 
DR. Jd. W. STEWART, 
23d sStrect and 9th Ave., 


our teeth are nreding. oo a — +4 





EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 
NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 
Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATUR(R3 
Supplied with the best wootsat the lowest prices. 


s Burners and ¢( 
naces, a specialty in At ey 








= 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 
SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 





ECZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its a agonizing 
itching — , instantly relieved by 

h with CuticurRA SOAP and a single 
application of Corr na . the grest Skin Cure. 
bis repeated daily, with two or three doses of 
CuTicuRA RESOLVENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
to k the blo: d cool, the perspiration pure 
nd unirrite ing. fre Ronny bowe's ==. the liver and 
Eigneys active, w 


Eczema, + eee Peoriacis,- Lichen, 

Pruritus, Bo stv i Dandruff, and every 
‘ies sof frching. and and Pimp! ae peagnere of of 
Skin end D, wi 
and mite known remedies 

everywhere. CUTICURA. Soc: Toss. 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. by Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMIUAL CO., Bosses. 88. 
(2 Send for “ How to Cure Skin 


Parr Peeteo ent Weakness in- 
stantiy. rele —s the CuTICURA ANTI- 
Pain ew, elegant, infallible 











NEW CHAKTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY 


For Elementa ry Instruction in Phyri- 
ology and Hygiene. 


t 






CHEAP. 


accu RATE, ATTRACTIVE. 
VALUABLE, 











‘ee 
Three charts 25x38 i 
mounted, for $3.00 net to schoo 


Send for full information to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0, 


Sprivgficid, Mass. 


in gploss, well 





EADERS wii confer a favor by mention- 
ing THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





pFer. W. N. BULL, of Cedar Falls 
(Iowa) State Normal School, will open 
next July, a BLACKBOARD SCHOOL 
or SCHUOL OF VISIBLE ILLUSTRA 
TION, that teachers of Primary Reading, 
¢ | Physiology, Physics, and all subjects cap- 
able of illustration may perfect their use 0) 
the crayon upon a blackboard, Write him 
for particulars, 
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We again call attention to the fact that 
all our publications will be found at our 
Chicago office at 151 Wabash Ave., 
where it has been removed from No 315. 
Mr. W. W. Knowles will give all who call 
on him a cordia! welcome. 





‘THE people of England are considering a very 
great problem—that of intrusting the govern- 
ment of Ireland to the Irish. Here comes up what 
seems to us a very important question to investi- 
gate. Can the people of Ireland govern themselves ? 
While that is being discussed over the water, 
thoughtful Americans will be stucying over a 
similar question here. As a republic ages, questions 
come up that were not propounded or even thought 
of in the earlier days. A republic allows its people 
—every one of them—to think ; and so it comes into 
the heads of some that legislation alone will remove 
all the ills of life. ‘‘ Legislate this way,” they say, 
‘amd, presto, there is no longer any poverty !” 

A republic does more than merely allow and fur- 
ther self-government—it makes thinkers of its 
people. This republic must, at some time, pass 
through a stage when uneasiness will prevail. 
Mankind is advancing to a higher and broader civ- 
ilization, we firmly believe. In this, it must be re- 
mémibéred, there are perils. Look backward and 
see what it has cost toadvance! Attaining a higher 
civilization will cost this republic many a pang, 


undoubtedly ; but a republic is a form of govern- 
ment most able to stand the wear and tear of pro- 
gressive movement among its members. 





HE thoughtful teacher, during these swiftly fly- 
ing days, will more fully feel the value of a gen- 
eral and liberal culture. The people govern ;—to 
govern wisely they must be educated. It is possi- 
ble that the happiness of all might be sensibly in- 
creased by wise legislation, but who knows what 
that should be? 

The teacher cannot but sympathize with the 
movements of his times. The papers are now full 
of discussions of the “strikes” in several cities; 
probably this year will be known hereafter as ‘‘ the 
year of the strikes.” Prosperity has attended the 
American workman for a hundred years, and 
though of an inventive turn he knew nothing of 
“strikes.” Nowhere had the workman been held 
in higher esteem, nowhere had he been paid higher 
wages, nowhere were there such opportunities for 
becoming an employer himself. 

President Garfield is but one example of the rise 
of aman from the lowest point, step by step, by 
means in the hands of every one in America. He 
did not feel that the avenues to wealth or distribu- 
tion were blocked, and employ force to advance 
himself. He employed those old foundation princi- 
ples—Industry, Economy, and Intelligence. 

The children go from the schools, and at home 
hear of efforts to compel prosperity—** the strike” 


309 | —for compulsion is at the bottom. They are learn- 


ing lessons, and when they grow up will practice 
them. Now there are principles at the bottom and 
children should know them. The employee has 
rights—among these are the right to join with 
others for good purposes, ‘to name the wages he 
desires, to fix the hours he chooses to work. He has 
no right to compel the payment of such wages as he 
may want, or to force the employment or discharge 
of some particular man. How would it be if the 
teachers would combine and say they would not 
teach but three hours a day, that all should be paid 
the same sum in large and small districts, that they 
would not teach geography at all, that they would 
not have German children, or perhaps Irish, or per- 
haps Italian. 

The reign of force isover. The time is coming 
when war will be most unpopular. The strike-busi- 
ness is a return to the days of violence. In Chicago 
it appears that there are no small number of per- 
sons who think if more wages or less hours are re- 
fused they may engage in terrorism, murder, 
arson, and robbery. These are extremists of course, 
but they show the essence of the strike to be com- 
pulsion. In Chicago good wages are ready for 
every man—it is not want that causes these acts 
that make an American blush; the dynamiters, and 
nihilists, driven from Europe, have been sowing 
seeds of discontent, and they have sprung up, and 
the crop is a most unpleasant one. 

But the American mind is an intelligent one. 
Thank God we have public schools, and those who 
have been trained in them will not be easily led to 
attempt- by force to increase their incomes. The 
example of Franklin, of Cooper, of Garfield, and 
thousands of others, are before the children. They 
were temperate, industrious, economical, and strove 
for education and intelligence. By those steps they 
succeeded. What they have done other mencan do. 





ME POWDERLY is reported to have planned 

that the “unions” of workingmen should be 
used for educational purposes. The idea is a good 
one, but hardly practicable, as soon appeared. The 
ignorant supposed that it was only necessary to use 
compulsion and the employer would double wages. 
We hold firmly to the opinion that education is the 
ladder by which the workingman will rise to better 





things; it has already bettered his condition. 


A MERICA has its sayin, ond the one before it 

now is the peril of falling into bondage to the 
uneducated. We need vigorous high schools to 
carry the best intellects of the people up into the 
region where they can comprehend the highest 
thought. The high and normal schools of this 
country are stairs by which these may ascend 
among the educated circles. It is in the interest of 
the whole country that a means should exist by 
which a worthy pupil may ascend from the lowest 
rank in hfe to the highest level education has reach- 
ed. Support and extend our high school system. It 
is not the educated classes that gather in mobs; the 
uneducated and the half educated may do it. Make 
the higher schools flourish. 

There never was a time in this country when the 
need of education was more apparent than to-day. 
We have men who can read and write, enough of 
them, but they are led by glib talkers; and the 
newspapers, desirous of selling their wares, dare not 
discuss the solid underlying principles of human 
action. Now we see the need of high schools; they 
were established with a protest. The high schools 
and the colleges are going to be our solid help in the 
strain that is coming. We need thinkers; the 
mere power to read does not emancipate a man. 








‘THE relation of the public schools tosuch matters 
as the present labor troubles is thus set forth by 
Pres. Sprague in his inaugural address: 

“A thorough education of every child in all the mat- 
ters upon which his influence as a citizen is liable to be 
exerted ; an education, too, that shall give him a firm 
grip upon fundamental principles, and give those prin- 
ciples a firm grip upon him; an education that shall 
ingure quickness and accuracy of judgment ; an educa- 
tion that shall make him passionately fond of his 
country ; an education thoroughly pervaded by 
the sentiments of honor and inflexible justice—that is 
the standard. The best institutions for secondary in- 
struction are none too high to impart this training. 
Nothing short of a thorough and prolonged school course 
under upright teachers can suffice. How to draw every 
young person into such a curriculum, and to keep him 
there during the years of study, is the question. It can- 
not be by compulsion ; it must be by means yet untried ; 
perhaps by liberal pecuniary rewards bestowed for good 
conduct and good scholarship—rewards so liberal that 
the poorest parent can well afford to lose the earnings of 
his child during those studious years. 

“For want of such education of every child, the na- 
tion, every state, and nearly every county, city, and 
town are suffering to-day; burdened, many of them, 
with unnecessary debt and taxation; burdened some- 
times with sorrow and shame ; burdened, all of them, 
with anxious forebodings. For want of such education 
of every child, some twenty years ago we threw into the 
fire of civil war ten thousand million dollars, sacrificed 
eight hundred thousand lives, the flower of American 
manhood, and filled the whole land with mourning. 
For want of such education of every child, the thought- 
ful patriot fears lest mobs, or dynamiters, or nihilists 
destroy life and property. In such education of every 
child is found the prevention or the cure for every politi- 
cal evil we feel or fear.” 


ASIONALLY we still find in an educational 

paper lines that show an entire want of sym- 
pathy with the new educational spirit that is 
abroad. They are less in virulence and quantity 
than they once were; and the probability is that 
they will wholly disappear in a few years. 
Some cannot comprehend the new spirit; t ey 
have been slaves to routinism so long that they 
come to like it. Others are utterly ignorant 
of educational principles ; they could lay out 
lessons and hear them recited and nothing 
more. Both of these classes oppose any reform. 
The reform, however, has set in; it has come to 











stay; it is bound to spread. The march of educa- 
tim is apparent to those onteide of the echool-zoom. 
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WHAT IS YOUR AIM? 

The object of the school is three-fold—education, 
training, and knowledge; education develops power; 
training forms habits; knowledge gratifies and satisfies. 
Human beings need all these; the teacher must give his 
pupils development, readiness, and information—not 
one but all. a 

When a pupil at —— Academy, on my first introduc- 
tion, one morning, the teacher asked a few hurried 
questions, and then put a Latin grammar into my hand. 
** Learn that,” he said, pointing to the first declension. 
When called before him in an hour, he heard me repeat, 
‘‘ Musa, musae, musae, musam, musa, musa,” and I 
was dismissed to my seat. 

When a pupil at —— High School, the principal strove 
to have us handle Euclid and Bourdon with readiness. 
Many a pupil demonstrated certain tough theorems a 
hundred times over. To solve knotty equations con- 
taining exponential quantities, we gave hours and days. 

When a pupil at —— School, the question that was 
eternally rung in the ear after a statement was ‘‘Why ?” 
A mere statement without a reason was greeted with 
derision. Seeking for principles, the underlying prin- 
ciples, is a much higher object than dexterity or knowl- 
edge, though both these are valuable. 

How shall we educate ? is yet a subject for discussion. 
What are the highest products of the teacher's art? The 
great teachers of the country, for we have such, aim at 
character; they train and demand acquirement witb 
thatas the end. It is a difficult thing to educate; you can 
obtain the knowledge-end or the training-end much 
easier. The half-grown teacher stops this side of charac- 
ter—a good way this side: so that we have turned out of 
our schools every year classes of young men and women 
who have had nothing done for their souls—their higher 
natures have not been reached. 

The ‘“‘ New Education” proposes a consecration of the 
teacher to the highest and best work that he can do. 
Some years since, I listened to a lecture by Prof. Calk- 
ins, to the primary teachers, at the Saturday morning 
class. The subject was ‘“‘Methods in Number,” and 
after instructing as to the ways by which the pupil ob- 
tained a knowledge of numbers, he gave approved 
methods of teaching. He closed by saying: ‘* Do not 
forget there is something higher to be obtained than 
mere glibness in the multiplication table.” The solem- 
nity of the utterance impressed me and, doubtles:, all 
who heard him. 

Dr. Arnold said : “I would have the teacher a gentle- 
man.” Dr. Arnold was not specially an educator ; he 
was a great man in the teacher’s chair. The reason he 
is put prominently among the educators is because he 
was a thinker on education ; few stop to think. ‘‘ Boys, 
learn, and recite your lessons,” is the maxim by which 
most teachers live and manage their schools. 

We are rising to a higher level. The teachers are 
becoming emancipated ; the teaching of to-day through 
the country, cities, and all, is fully twenty-five per cent. 
higher than it was ten yearsago. In some places it is 
fifty per cent. 

The poorest school will educate a little, train moder- 
ately, and impart knowledge somewhat. The propor- 
tions will be found to vary, as we go from school to 
school, as the end sought is education, dexterity, or in- 
formation. To merely obtain the answers to questions, 
as “what is a noun?” “‘what is the capital city of 
Ohio?” is the end sought by most. So far, so good. 
But what sort of men will these pupils make? The 
knowledge is not organized. They will have no princi- 
ples of action, something else is needed. The teacher 
may then determine to add dexterity, glibness, and 
promptness. There is something gained by that, but 
there is more to be done; the real teacher must not 
stop here. 





THE indications are that the next meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association will be one of the best 
eyer held. The following speakers have been secured : 
Col. F. W. Parker, Prof. W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, 
Dr. MacVicar, of Toronto, Supt. J. McAllister, of Phila- 
delphia, besides the fullowing from within the state : 
Supt. W. J. Ballard, of Jamaica, Physical Training ; 
Principal C. D. Larkins, of Fayetteville, Non-Professional 
Training ; Principal A. W. Norton, of Elmira, Morals 
in the Public Schools ; Principal A. C. Ferrin, of Keese- 
ville, Memory; Supt. Sherman Williams, of Glens Falls, 
Elementary Natural Science’; Miss Jennie Merrill, of 
New York, Kindergartens; Charles R. Wells, of Syra- 
cuse, Penmanship ; Willard A. Cobb, of Lockport, Jour- 
nalism ; E. B. Fanchaw, of Palmyra, Schools and Strikes; 
W. H. Callahan, of Penn Yan, Intellectual Arithmetic ; 





Com. Cole, of Port Leyden, Common Schools. The 
full program will be ready for distribution some time 
durmg the present month. 





MECHANICAL accuracy is worth a good deal. Some 
teachers mark a piece of work, for example, ‘‘ M. A, 10,” 
to indicate that itis neatly written, &c. This the pupil 
deserves, even if there are mistakes. It is hard to mark 
a pupil low who comprehends a problem but does not 
write out the work nicely ; : nd again it is hard to give 
no credit to a pupil who has taken the utmost pains in 
penmanship, &c. The teacher should let his pupils know 
that he sees and appreciates their efforts in all directions. 
But again, do not give too much credit to mechanical 
attainments. A pupil who comes in quietly, and sits 
quietly, and answers respectfully, is always over-esti- 
mated, espec'ally by women teachers. The rough, un- 
combed boy is not so pleasing a pupil, but he may be a 
jewel after all. 

AN assistant master in an English school has received 
a letter stating that in consequence of his being below 
the standard of height, fixed by the college committee, 
he cannot be employed another year. Itseems by this 
that our English brethern intend to measure a school- 
master’s fitness for his position by his height as well as by 
his talents. 





THE END oF EpucatTion.—‘“ To render the individual, 
as much as possible, an instrument of happiness, first to 
himself, and next to other beings.” 

‘The promotion of human happiness, human virtue, 
human perfection.”—JaMES MILL. 





Miss MILDRED RUTLEDGE, a young school ‘eacher of 
Ill., has been indicted by the Grand Jury of Christian 
County, for administering severe punishment to one of 
her pupils. It is alleged that she flogged one of her 
scholars, a boy, with a raw-hide, giving him fifty or 
sixty lashes with such force as to draw blood. This be- 
longs to a past age, but we shall soon emerge from the 
darkness of antiquated methods of school-government 
into the clearer light of rational and civilized incen- 
tives. 








GENERAL MERRILL, of West Point, was recently asked 
if his classes were kept full, and he replied : ‘‘‘There are 
always more or less vacancies on account of rejections. 
There are about thirty rejections out of say 130 ay point- 
ments. The class of students who come to West Point 
are somewhat better than formerly in point of educa- 
tion, There are some who think that the competitive 
examinations fail to bring us the best students for cadets. 
I am inclined to think that the boy who goes to the front 
in such a test has good blood in his ancestry, which is 
the test that others would put on his appointment re 
gardless of examinations.” 


A teacher recently said : ‘‘ Why should I take an edu- 
cational paper? I have my text-books, my institute 
hints, Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, and 
Payne’s Lectures. My superintendent visits my school 
frequently and givesme hints. I know what my pupils 
want, and am trying to the fullest extent of my ability 
to help them. A paper cannot help me. It would be 
better for me to put the money I should spend for a pa- 
per into two good books. These would stay to comfort 
and aid me for many years; the papers would be de- 
stroyed.” 

This teacher is like thousands of half-civilized people 
who are perfectly satisfied with their condition. They 
are deprived of the comforts of life, and are satisfied in 
their ignorance. If they could, for only a short time, 
enjoy a civilized way of living, nothing could induce 
them to return to their old way. What before was com- 
fort would be discomfort, because they had learned to 
enjoy something far better than what they had been 
used to. Improvement creates dissatisfaction, creases 
wants, and intensifies desires. The most self-satisfied 
man is the most ignorant one. 





THERE are a few strong reasons why every teacher 
should take an educational paper. It gives the news of 
the profession. It affords a medium for the interchange 
of opinions. It records difficult ways of teaching. It 
usually contains hints and materials for'general exer- 
cises. It contains notices of the latest books. Its edi- 
torials are usually worth reading, on account of the 
matter and inspiration they contain. 

ALL professions have their professional current liter- 
ature. Why should we be an exception to the general 
rule. If teaching ever comes to be on an equality with 
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other learned callings, it will be mainly through inter- 
change of thought, through discussion, and through 
the influence of educational journalism. 

A paper cannot be edited to suit everybody. This 
could not be expected. But a good paper should suit 
the majority of its thinking readers. Adaptation is the 
law of success. It would not pay to manufacture an 
article that is not suited to the wants of the people. An 
educational paper cannot be made to suit the wants of 
teachers as they ought to be, or as they may be in the 
future, but as they now are. Such a paper is invalu- 
able. 





CorREcT speaking and correct writing can only be 
learned by constantly speaking and writing correctly. 
No incorrect form should ever be presented to pupils un- 
til they reach the age of careful reflection. The custom 
of writing incorrect syntax for children to correct, is a 
vicious one. Many teachers who are now breaking away 
from the cast-iron method of teaching, parsing, and 
analysis, are diluting the old forms by an infusion of 
weaker ones—i. e., they are training children to use 
words for the sake of using them, without regard to the 
thought that should always inspire their use. They lead 
children to make sentences, using “are,” “ is,” ‘‘ been,” 
etc., just (as I have said) for the purpose of using the 
word. Now, if the child is continually writing, from the 
second year to the eighth inclusive, and every sentence is 
written under the stimulus of thought, he will use all 
the necessary words correctly and repeatedly. There is, 
therefore, little or no need of purely word lessons. 

. F, W. P. 


Bout the teaching of grammar is infinitely better than 
the old way of taking a sentence, that was made to ex- 
press a beautiful thought or behind which lies a grand 
picture, and mangling it by hard names, cutting it into 
minute pieces, hanging its mutilated remains on cruel 
diagrams ; while the author’s meaning remains as far 
away from the pupil's mind as the bright stars in heaven. 
There will come a time, in the course of proper develop- 
ment, when teaching technical grammar may be made 
a most excellent and profitable study ; when the rich 
mines of thought and emotion, of which our literature is 
full, may be opened to the growing minds of children. 
Technical grammar, to my mind, as it is usually taught, 
effectually disgusts children, and bars the way to deeper 
insight into the beauty and strength of language. 

F. W. P. 


OBJECTIONS are raised to the object method of teach- 
ing number, because the eye and hand can take in so 
few things at atime. This objection is illogical to the 
last degree ; for it is of the utmost importance that our 
measures of values, that can be obtained only through 
the senses, be as distinct to the mind as the actual yard- 
stick or bushel to the measurer. You can easily see how 
a slight fault in the standard would bring about an im- 
mense error in great numbers of things. Precisely in 
the same way, if the standards of measure are not dis- 
tinct in the mind, the imagination of numbers of things 
that lie beyond the sense-grasp, will be weak and wrong. 
Thus you see that the illogical argument cf the objectors 
to object teaching is, in reality, the very strongest rea- 
son that can be given in favor of such teaching. 

x ABD 


How SHALL, or rather how must number be taught? 
I use this word must because, primarily and fundamen- 
tally, there is only one way to teach number—that is, by 
direct observation of numbers of objects. We may, it is 
true, teach the language of number, leaving the associa- 
tion of the language with the ideas they should recall, to 
accident, and fondly imagine that we are teaching num- 
ber. As well might we try to teach the facts in botany 
without plants, in zoology without animals, form with- 
out forms, and color without colors, as to teach number 


without numbers of objects. 
F. W. P. 


Wuat teacher ever received a* class from a lower 
grade, fully prepared for the work fixed by the examina- 
tion for her grade? We have never found one. Supposing 
children have been in the school three or four years un- 
der poor teaching, and do not know anything thorough- 
ly—cannot read, write, reckon, or think. Now the 
teacher who takes such poorly prepared pupils, must 
choose one of two courses, She must do the children 
under her charge the greatest possible good, by teaching 
them thoroughly what they have failed to learn, and 
then have them fail entirely of passing the uniform ex- 
aminations; or by sheer force of verbal memory, the 
paragraphs, pages, and propositions necessary for the 
test, may be put into their minds, idepi'p 
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GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO. 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCU- 
TION AND ORATORY, GRIMSBY PARK, ONT. 





This school, which has its home during the year in 
Philadelphia, is to hold its summer session in Ontario at 
Grimsby Park. This summer resort is delightfully situ- 
ated on the south shore of Lake Ontario, on the line of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, twenty-five miles west of 
Niagara Falls, and eighteen miles east of the city of 
Hamilton. It was organized as a summer resort eleven 
years ago, and the salubrity of the climate and the beau- 
ty of the location have caused it to grow in size and im- 
portance, until it now numbers 
about one hundred cottages and 
two large hotels, and is yearly 
visited by thousands 
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“the elementary joel of the language, and | : 
upon the principles of articulation, syllabication, 
and accent. In connection with this, the princi- 
ples governing gesture will be clearly set forth, 
and regular exercises given in all its specific 
forms. The instruction is based on a combina- 
| tion of the English and French (or Delsarte) sys- 
tems uf gesture. A course in calisthenic exer- 
cises is also given. Instruction will be given 
in Bible and hymn reading, Shakespeare, and 
current literature. Choice selections will be 
carefully prepared by advanced students, and 
recited fur criticism before the different teach- 
ers. Expressive reading is the fruitage and per- 
fection of elocutionary training. Bere the stu- 
dent will be required to blend all the preceding 
processes and subordinate them in obedience to 
the dewands of the selection. 

What some speakers bave learned through long 
years of experience may be acquired in a short 
time by a well-devised course of study. Thi® 
form of oratory will be cultivated in the most 
practical manner. The mental composition of 
a speech, the constraction of plans, the modes 
of introduction, the acquisition of fluency and 
boldness, the best modes of extempore delivery, 
will be carefully taught. Methodical practice will be 
afforded in discussion and other forms of address, with 
criticism of both matter and manner. Special classes in 
other phases of elocutionary and oratorical work, 
adapted to the particular needs of teachers, clergymen, 
lawyers, public readers, and all classes of advanced stu- 
dents, will be organized as may be required. 

The instruction is given in the form of lectures and 
class drills. Each member of the faculty is a specialist 
in his department, thus insuring a degree of proficiency 
and completeness that can not be attained where one 
teacher fills all the departments. The work of the 
schoo! is thoroughly practical, and the student may feel 
assured that his time will be wisely and profitably em- 
ployed in the study and practice of the important sub- 
jects above enumerated. The summer term will con- 








of people. A tele- 
graph office, post- 
office, and railroad 
station are on the 
grounds. There are 
two mails easi, and 
two west daily. The 
park is well shaded 
with large forest 
trees, and is lighted 
by electricity. 

It is the aim of the 
school to afford such 
thorough instruc- 
tion in elocution 
that its students 
may be able to apply 
artistically to each 

1 style of composition 

SS ~ “ing <5 its appropriate form 
tkp Pity * of delivery—in a word, to make 

natural, elegant, and forcible readers and speakers for 
the home circle, the drawing-room, the school-room, the 
reading circle, the church entertainment, the lyceum, 
the pulpit, and the public platform. By appropriate 
exercises, purity, power, and flexibility are secured, 








BOATING AND BATHING SCENE—GRIMSBY PARK. 


the various qualities and modulations of the voice 
are developed, and its proper management estab- school teachers is $817.71. 
lished, The instruction embraces a careful drill upon first-class female teachers is $383.33. 
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| stitute a part of the graduating 
course for those who contem- 
4 plate graduation. Being dis- 
tinct and complete in itself, it 
is none the less valuable to 
those who come only for the 
single term. 

Few departments of study 
afford so great a change from 
the ordinary routine as elocu- 
tion. There is recreation in 
the study itself. After months of toil in theschool 
room, the ctudy, the pulpit, or the counting-room, 
the pupil, by the complete change of thought and sur- 
roundings, will Jay in a new stock of health and strength 
for the ensuing year’s work, and at the same time will 
add to his mental capital a knowledge of a vitally im- 
portant and exceedingly practical subject. With 
only three hours of class work each morning, 
there will be left ample time for recreation, 
even after deducting an hour or two for necessary 
study and practice. The lake affords opportunity 
for rowing, sailing, fishing, aud bathing. Pleas- 
ure boats may be hired at moderate rates. The 
roads are good for riding, driving, and bicycling, 
and the grounds afford opportunities for lawn 
tennis, croquet, and other sports. Recreation 
and study are thus happily combined, and each 
serves to give zest to the other. 

><> 

THE maximum of daily school work in Prussia 
is seven hours for children eleven years of age, 
up to nine hours for those sixteen years and up- 
ward. The standard is still higher in Denmark. 
A large percentage of the children under such 


systems are reported as sickly. 


| In New Brunswick the average salary of the grammar 
The average salary of, the 














THE GOSPEL CONCERNING OBSERVATION.—1. 





By Supt. CuarRLes Jacosus, New Brunswick, N. J. 





[QUESTION : Do you cultivate the powers of observation in 
your pupils, not only with reference to material things, 
but also the mental and the moral ; and do you realize that 
accurate observation of even the commonest things in the 
physical world, accompanied by vivid description will lead 
to more rapid advancement in the mental, and an ability 
to distinguish and discriminate in the moral *] 

The results of careful observation have been n repeatedly 
shown in the history of the past. Some of the most im- 
portant discoveries that have ever been made ; discover- 
ies that have added to the material wealth and physical 
comfort of the race ; that have tended to make progress 
more rapid; that have increased the ability to develop 
the inexhaustible resources of nature ; that have defied 
space in the interchange of thought, and even made a 
whisper so mighty as to be heard across rivers, through 
valleys and over mountains ; that have utilized the ap- 
parently waste products of Nature’s laboratory, till the 
refuse has been transformed into the most brilliant and 
variegated dyes ; these discoveries, I say, have been the 
result of careful observation on the part of souls whose 
eyes were open to the revelations of the natural world. 
Canon Farrar says :—‘‘If the powers of observation 
had been properly cultivated the most important discov 
eries of modern times would have been anti-dated by 
centuries.” ; 
One may have one’s eyes wide open and yet practically 
be asleep. The trouble is we are somnambulists moving 
about in the midst of the forced an: i the phenomena of 
the visible and invisible world, apparently with our eves 
wide open, yet we do not see. The imprint of feet in 
the sand, clearly marked, elicits not the spirit of inquisi- 
tive thought, or thoughtful inquisitiveness. The shadow 
with definite outline is viewed with regard to itself 
only, and our unobserving minds do not go back to the 
reality of the substance that causes the shadow to fall. 
Nature makes her revelations, but she will not make 
us see them soas to understand them. She does not 
compel souls to be her votaries, but she richly rewards 
those carefully observant and earnestly inquiring con- 
cerning her phenomena. 

The gospel concerning observation is found in the Old 
Testament, viz. : Exodus III., 8d and 4th verses. “And 
Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great 
sight, why the bush is not burnt. And when the Lord 
saw that he turned aside to see, God called unto him.” 
The God of Nature, we are led to infer, would not 
have hailed his disciple had not the spirit of observing 
inquiry been manifested. 

It was because the Lord saw that he turned aside to see 
the “‘why and the wherefore,” to investigate the causes 
of what was to him an unexplainable phenomenon; that 
led to a revelation of Himself. Just so with Nature (to 
personify the force of which God is the author): her 
phenomena need careful examination. And she hails 
with delight those who, with reverent heart and earnest 
inquiring spirit, pause before her manifold mysteries. 

As a great light, she may be said to stand behind her 
processess and her phenomena, and thence cause her 
shadows to fall—some, distinct and immediately sugges- 
tive of that which casts it; others, less pronounced, 
more delicate, and, except to the watchful eye, well 
nigh obscure. 

The first gates of her treasure-house are t= be unlocked 
by the key of observation, the rest, it may be, by dili- 
gent search coupled with close observation. The soul 
that enters her first gates will be interested, it may be. 
delighted. The one that thoughtfully enters those sta 
tioned farther on will be instructed, and will worship 
more intelligently. 

The walls that screen nature, and her secrets, from 
the common gaze of common souls are of different 
heights, and of different strengths, but ure from within, 
outward, ever enlarging in circumference as they in- 
crease in height, and every individual soul is at the cen- 
tre of these concentric circular walls. 

The cities of ancient times were fortified with greatest 
strength, at the inmost citadel. The outer fortifications 
being taken, those within were successively stronger and 
stronger, though within smaller limits, and the oppos- 
ing forces contracted the circle of their varied attacks, 
and thus concentrated their efforts, with more hopes of 
success, against the centre of material strength. Greater 
but fewer difficulties were successively presented till 
the one citadel, the last hope, remained. Not so with 
Nature. Man may be regarded as within the circles of 
her mysteries, and passes, with the passport of knowl- 
edge, from within outward, ever enlarging his domain. 








The walls at first are more easily scaled, and greater 
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difficulties are continually appearing. The boundary at 
the same time is increased. The difficulties are increased 
not only in number but also in extent. To the earnestly 
inquiring soul, enlarged fields of inquiry are opened up. 
The completion of one (if, indeed, that be possible,) re- 
veals the boundaries of others. As in telescopic work, 
increased power of the lenses brings into view new 
worlds and systems of worlds, and yet leaves ‘‘ star- 
dust” still, unresolved, suggesting more extended fields 
for more powerful lenses still, so, in the depths of 
nature beneath the skies, ability to fathom hitherto un- 
fathomable depths, reveals ever a deeper depth ; and, as 
the powers of observation are strengthened for each suc- 
cessive victory, Nature thus gives encouragement to the 
inquiring soul. 





EXAMINATIONS. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY, IN ‘‘ WATER BABIES.” 


Then Tom came to a very famous island, which was 
called, in the days of the great traveller, Captain Gulli- 
ver, the Isle of Laputa. But Mrs. Be-done-by-as-you-did 
has named it over again, the Isle of Tomtoddies, all 
heads and no bodies. 

And when Tom came near it he heard such a grum- 
bling and grunting and growling and wailing and weep- 
ing and whining that he thought people must be ringing 
httle pigs, or cropping puppies’ ears, or drowning kit- 
tens ; but when he came nearer still, he began to hear 
words among the noise, which was the Tomtoddies’ 
song, which they sing morning and evening, and all 
night, too, to their great idol, examination. 

‘*T can’t learn my lesson, the examiner’s coming !” 

And that was the only song which they knew. 

And when Tom got on shore the first thing he saw was 
a great pillar, on one side of which was inscribed, 
‘Playthings not allowed here,” at which he was so 
shocked that he would not stay to see what was written 
on the other side. Then he looked round for the people 
of the island ; but instead of men, women, and children, 
he found nothing but turnips and radishes, beet and 
mangel-wurzel, with a single green leaf among them, 
and half of them burst and decayed, with toadstools 
growing out of them. Those which were left began 
crying to Tom, in half a dozen different languages at 
once, and all of them badly spoken: *‘I can’t learn my 
lesson ; do come and help me!” 

And one cried, ‘‘ Can you show me how to extract this 
square root ?” 

And another, ‘‘Can you tell me the difference between 
a Lyrae and B Camelopardalis ?” 

And another, ‘‘ What is the latitude and longtitude of 
Snooksville, in Norman County, Oregon, U. 8, ?” 

And another, ‘‘ What was the name of Mutius Scae- 
vola’s thirteenth cousin’s grandmother’s maid’s cat?” 

And another, “* Can you tell me the name of a place 
that nobody ever heard of, where nothing ever happened, 
in a country which has not yet been discovered ?” 

And so on, and so on, and on. 

‘And what good on earth will it do you if I do tell 
you ?” quoth Tom. 

Well, they didn’t know that; all they knew was, the 
examiner was coming. 

Then Tom stood on the hugest and softest turnip you 
ever saw filling a hole in a crop of Swedes, and it cried 
to him, ‘‘ Can you tell me anything at all about anything 
you like ?” 

** About what ?” said Tom. 

‘* About anything you like, for as fast as I learn things 
I forget them again. So my mamma saysI must go in 
for general information.” 

Tom told him that he did not know General Informa- 
tion, nor any, officers in the army, only he had a friend 
once that went for a drummer ; but he could tell him a 
great many strange things which he had seen in his 
travels. 

So he told him prettily enough, while the poor turnip 
listened very carefully, and the more he listened the 
more he forgot, and the more water ran out of him. 

Tom thought he was crying, but it was only his poor 
brains running away from being worked so hard ; and 
as Tom talked the unhappy turnip streamed down all 
over with juice, and split and shrank till nothing was 
left of him but rind and water, whereat Tom ran away 
in a fright, for he thought he might be taken up for 
killing the turnip. 

Tom was so puzzled and frightened with all he saw 
that he was longing to ask the meaning of it; and at 
last he stumbled over a respectable old stick lying half 
covered with earth. Buta very stout and worthy stick 


time, and had carved on its head King Edward the Sixth 
with the Bible in his hand. 

“You see,” said the stick, ‘‘they were as pretty little 
children once as you could wish tosee,and might have been 
so still if they had been only left to grow up like human 
beings, and then handed over to me; but their foolish 
fathers and mothers, instead of letting them pick flowers, 
and make dirt-pies, and get birds’ nests, and dance round 
the gooseberry bush, as little children should, kept them 
always at lessons, working, working, learning week-day 
lessons all week-days, and Sunday lessons all Sunday, 
and weekly examinations every Saturday, and monthly 
examinations every month, and yearly examinations 
every year, everything seven times over, as if once was 
not enough, and enough as good as a feast—till their 
brains grew big, and their bodies grew small, and they 
were all changed into turnips, with little but water in- 
side ; and still their foolish parents actually pick the 
leaves off them as fast as they grow, lest they should 
have anything green about them.” 

“Ah!” said Tom, ‘‘if dear Mrs. Do-as-you-would-be- 
done-by knew of it she would send them a lot of tops, 
and balls, and marbles, and nine-pins, and make them all 
as jolly as sand-boys.” 

“Tt would be of no use,” said the stick. ‘‘ They can’t 
play now, if they tried. Don’t you see how their legs 
have turned to roots and grown into the ground, by 
never taking any exercise, but sapping and moping 
alwaysin thesame place? But here comes the examiner- 
of-all-examiners. So you had better get away, I warn 
you, or he will examine you, and your dog into the 
bargain, and set him to examine all the other dogs 
and you to examine all the other water-babies. 
There is no escaping out of his hands, for his 
nose is nine thousand miles long, and can go down 
chimneys and through key-holes, up-stairs, down-stairs, 
in my lady’s chamber, examining all the little boys, and 
little boys’ tutors likewise. But when he is thrashed— 
so Mrs. Be-done-by-as-you-did has promised me—I shall 
have the thrashing of him ; andif I don’t lay it on with a 
will, it’s a pity.” 

Tom went off, but rather slowly and surlily, for he was 
somewhat minded to face this same examiner-of-all-ex- 
aminers, who came striding among the poor turnips. 

But when he got near, he looked so big and burly, and 
shouted so loud to Tom to come and be examined, that 
Tom ran for his life, and the dog too. And really it was 
time, for the poor turnips, in their hurry and fright, 
crammed themselves so fast to be ready for the ex- 
aminer, that they burst and popped by dozens all round 
him, and Tom thought he should be blown into the air, 
dog and all. 
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Draw squares upon the blackboard. Write questions 
upon the blackboard, or ask them orally. 

What is the name of the first square? (a). The name 
of the second? How many straight linesina? How 
many in b? How many ina and b? How many corners 
in a? How many in b? Ina and b? How many 
right angles in a and b? How many dots in a? How 
many two’s ina? What is one-half of a? One-fourth of 
a? What is one-half of one-half of a? 

How muiny dots in 6? How many more in b than 
there are in a? How many two's in b? How many 
three’s in b? How many fours in b? 


























} of b=? 2 8s =: ? 
4 of b=? 8 28=? 
e d 
Oo o °o.6€68lCUO 
oO o o0 6.9090 
F o Q ° 00 
o o o0.6U0C~«C« 
Find all the equal numbers in c. fetish 





it was, for it belonged to good Roger Ascham in old 


Separate c into all the equal parts you can. 

Find all the twos of unequal numbers you can that 
make c. 

Separate c into all the twos of numbers you can. 
Same questions answered in regard to d. 


Equal numbers in d. 
12+3=4 12+6=2 
12+4=8 12+2=>6 
Equal numbers that make d. 
8 4s = 12 26s = 12 
438s = 12 6 2s = 12 
Equal parts of d. 
,of 12=4 4 of 12 =6 
i of 12 =3 + of 12 =2 
Twos of unequal numbers that make d. 
1i+1=12 8+4=12 
104+2=12 14+5=12 
9+8=12 6+6—12 
d separated into two's of numbers. 
122— 1=11 2— 7= 5 
12— 2=10 12— 8= 4 
12— 8= 9 12— 9= 8 
12— 4= 8 12—10= 2 
12— 5= 7 l1i—li= 1 
12— 6= 
NoTE.— will very quickly understand the above 


ils 
directions. When they do, place several squares, with 
dots, marked a, b, c, etc., on board, and require pupils 
to analyze the numbers. 





GE-GRAPHY.—ELEMENTS.—V.* 
By ALex. E. Frye, Cook Co. Normal School. 


FORM AND MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 
1. Apparent form of the earth. 
How far away is the horizon? 
If you should travel westward, could you ever reach 
it? Why? 








What is always the shape of the horizon at sea or ona 
plain ? 

Do the clouds touch the horizon? Why do they seem 
to? 


What seems to be the shape of the sky ? 

How far can you see when you look upward to the sky ? 

Can you see as far along the surface of the earth? 
Why? 

Why must you climb high to see a long distance ? 

From what part of a ship can sailors first see land ? 

What part of a ship disappears last as she sails to sea? 

Why are lighthouses built high ? 

What is always the shape of the earth’s shadow on the 
moon? 

Has any one ever found the edges of the earth? 

If the earth were flat upon what part would the sun 
shine when it first rises? 

Could the sun then shine upon any part when it is 
night here? 

Isthetime of day the same all over the world? Reason? 

If it were flat and you did not live in exactly the 
centre, which would be longer the A.M. or P.M. ? 

If it were flat could all nations see the same or differ- 
ent stars? 

In what directions do the sun and pole-star seem to 
move as we travel south for many days? 

Who first sailed around the earth? 

2. Apparent Motions of the Sun. 

What is the color of the sun? 

Has it always the same color and shape? 

How large does the sun seem to be? 

When does it look largest? Smallest? 

Where is the sun on& cloudy day? 

What is farthest from us, the sun, moon, or clouds? 
Proof ? 

Where is the sun at night? 

Of what use is night ? 

What do we call the light just before sunrise? Sunset? 

Do you know what causes dawn and twilight ? 

Of what use are they? 

Can you tell the story of Cinderella, and why the 
prince of light can never overtake the dawn ? 

Who are little Red Riding Hood and the wolf, and 
does the ocean really swallow the sun? 

Which is longer, day or night ? 

Are all days equally light and all nights equally dark? 
Why? 

When does day begin? Night? 

What is the meaning of a.M., P.M., and M. ? 

When is it evening, and how long is noon? 

What changes occur in nature during the evening and 
morning? 








Find all the equal numbers that make ce. 


* Copyright secured to author. 
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Where does the sun seem to rise? Set? 

When does it rise? 

Does it always rise in the same place? 

Does it always rise at the same time of day? 

How often does the sun seem to travel around the 
earth? 

In what direction ? 

If the sun does not travel around the earth, how else 
may day and night be caused ? 

Can you feel the earth turning? Can you see it turn- 
ing? ' 

If the earth turns (or rotates) in what direction must 
its rotation take place? How often? 


. - * * ” om o 


Does the sun rise earlier in summer or in winter? 

When does it rise exactly in the east and set in the 
west? 

When does it rise farthest north? South? 

When do we have longest days? Nights? 

When are they equal? i 

Is the sun always in the same place at noon? 

Does it ever come directly over our heads? 

In what season do trees cast the longest shadows at 
noon? 

When does the sun rise highest in the sky at noon? 

When does it travel in its lowest arch? 

Where is the sun’s path when we have longest days ? 

How long does it require to make the change from the 
highest to the lowest arch ? 

What season begins when the sun is in its lowest path? 
Hightest ? 

Is the sun travelling now towards its high or low arch? 

Mark the limit of the sunlight on your school-room 
floor or wall every Wednesday at noon and discover 
which way the sun seems to travel, when he is farthest 
north and south, when he seems to stop, change direc- 
tion, and travel most swiftly. 

What uses of the sun do the following words suggest: 
Day, summer, melt, dry, time-table, compass, dates, 
moon, fruit, eggs, force, scavenger, winds, rain, seeds, 
tea, color, bleach, and rainbow ? 

3. Apparent Motions of the Moon. 

How often does the moon rise? 

When does it rise? 

In what direction does the moon seem to travel ? 

Does it always move in the same path? 

Do the moon and sun rise in the same place? 

When the moon is rising could you not go to the 
horizon and touch it? 

Which is longer, a day measured by the moon or by 
the sun? 

When does the moon travel in its highest arch? 

Which seems to travel faster, the sun or the moon? 

Where is the moon during the day-time? 

What is the “‘ harvest moon”? 

Is there “‘a man in the moon ?” 

How often do we have a new moon? 

Draw all the shapes of the moon you have seen. 

Where is the sum when we see a full moon? New 
moon ? 

Are the ends of the crescents turned toward or from 
the sun? 

Is the sun east or west from the moon when it is wax- 
ing? When waning? . 

What part of the moon is always light? Of the earth? 

Were is the sun when we have an eclipse of the moon? 

Where is the moon when we have an eclipse of the sun ? 

Dd you ever seean eclipse of the moon in the day- 
time? 

What are the uses of the moon? 

4. Apparent Motions of the Stars, Planets, etc. 

What becomes of the stars when the sun rises ? 

Did you ever ‘see stars” in the day-time? 

Which are farther from the earth, the stars or clouds? 

Where is the Pole star? 

Does it ever rise or set ? 

Where is the Great Dipper or Plough? 

Which of its stars are called “‘ pointers?” Why? 

Does the North Star ever change its position ? 

Is the Great Dipper always in the same place ? 

In what direction does it seem to travel ? 

Does it travel in the same direction as the other stars? 

Does its handle ever point toward the North Star? 

In what part of the Little Dipper is the North Star? 

Does the Little Dipper ever seem to move? In what 
direction ? 

Does either Dipper ever dip below the horizon ? 

Do they ever vary in distance from the Pole Star? 

Can you find the Pleiades? The Northern Cross? 

Are they always in the same place? 


Do they rise and set? 

Which is longer, a day measured by sun, moon, or 
a star? 

How do you know the planets from the stars? 

Try to count the planets, t 1en the stars. 

Where is the Milky way? 

Is it always in the same place? 

What is the color of Mars? Of Venus? 

Do any planets ever come between us and the sun? 
What do we mean by morning and evening star? 
Which is morning star, now? Evening star? 

Do you know any stories or myths about the stars? 
Have you read Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Age of Fables,” or Kinys- 
ley’s “Greek Heroes?” 

What is a comet ? 

Does it rise and set like the stars? 

Does it look tike a star? 

Is its head or tail turned toward the sun? 

What are meteors and shooting stars ? 

In what month do we generally see the greater num- 
ber of “ falling stars ?” 

Draw a star—a comet—a planet. 

What are the uses of stars? Planets? 

What is the meaning of this little poem : 

‘The night hath a thousand eyes, the day but one, 

And the light of the whole day dies with the setting sun. 


The mind hath a thousand eyes, the heart but one, 
And the light of the whole life dies when love is done.” 





AN EXERCISE FOR THE SENSE OF HEARING. 





To develop the sense of hearing, the teacher'may have 
a bell, bowl, glass, piece of wood, tin, stone, etc., the 
teacher striking them each in turn. Lead the pupils to 
notice the difference in sound and tone; after which 
have the children close their eyes, the teacher strikes one 
of the objects, and asks who can tell which it is ; or she 
may lay something between the objects and the class, 
and strike the objects one at a time, and call on the dif- 
ferent pupils to name which object was struck. After 
a few lessons there will be a decided improvement. The 
teacher may now sing the first three tones of the scale 
with the syllable la, having the pupils give the numeral 
or syllable name of the tones. Next, sound the first, 
third, and fifth ; then the third, fifth, andeighth. If he 
has a piano or an organ in the room (and if not, he can 
buy a metalophone for ninety-eight cents, which will 
answer every purpose,) he can strike any of the tones 
of the natural scale, having the pupils write on their 
slates the numeral names of the tones as fast as he 
strikes them (slowly at first, until they are able to do it 
more rapidly). Perhaps in the eighth lesson of this 
kind he may give the following : 1, 1, 2, 2, 3, 2, 3, 8, 4, 


4, 5, 5, 5, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 2,8, 2,1. After striking the last 


most of the class is right, ask the pupils to underscore 
as above. Then have the class sing what they have 
written, holding on to the tones that are underscored ; 
when, to their surprise and pleasure, they find they have 
written atune. The teacher may next have the chil- 
dren sing the following verse to the same tune: 


“ From the far blue Heavens, 





Where the angels dwell, 
God looks down on children, 
Whom he loves so well.” 
Newark, N. J. W. M. Grrrrn. 
REPRODUCTION STORIES. 





DOING A LITTLE. 
A traveler one hot day looked in vain for water for his tired, 


asked. 
tae Oe, Some enty Goo very ee anak, eae, Iam 





Do they always travel in the same path? 


tone, call on a pupil to read what he has written. If} stock 


but mother says no matter how 











the field to home. He 
hard, took it off and found the dollar. He looked arou 
him, but saw no one, and looked up gratefully towards 
heaven. He then put on the other shoe, and found another 
dollar. He looked at it and looked all around him, but saw 
noone. He then knelt upon the ground and poured out 
his thanks toGod. The listeners learned from the prayer, 
that his wife and one of his children were sick, and 

they were very r; so that the two dollars were a great 
relief sent to them from heaven. The old man arose and 
went home with a happy face. ‘‘ There,” said the profes- 
sor, *‘ how much better this is than to have hidden the r 
man’s shoes.”” The student’s eyes filled with tears, and he 
said that he would never again play an unkind joke. 


WHY SQUIRRELS COUGH. 


A great magician, Manaboho, stood in the doorway of his 
wigwam one day, jooking out into the forest. 


ut on one shoe, felt someth’ 


e he 
was st there two men went , carrying a bear. 
He called to them to stop, and leave him some of the bear’s 


carcass for his dinner. They refused to do this, and he at 
once turned them into stone. Then he made a dinner 
of the bear’s carcass, and invited all his neighbors. They 
were all very hungry, for there was little but roots to be 
found at that time of the ag so they greedily filled their 
mouths with the meat. ut, alas! as soon as they had 
done so it turned to ashes and set them all roughing. This 
made their host so angry that he turned them all into 
squirrels, and that is why squirrels cough so much. 
WHISTLE THE WHINE AWAY. 
As two little boys were on their way to school one 
, the small one tumbled and fe He was not 
yn ay Je aa 
ar roaring, boy cry, as tho e were il 
but a little cross Sonne. The emer ber took his hand in a 
kind and fatherly way, and said: 
“Oh, never mind, Jimmy, don’t whine, it isa great deal 
better to whistle.” And he began, in the merriest way, a 
cheerful, boyish whistle. Jimmy tried to join in. 
“I can’t whistle as nice as you, Charlie,” said he; “ my 
lips won’t pucker up good.” 

‘Oh, that’s because you have not got all the whine out 
yet,” said Charlie; “but you try a minute, and the whis- 
tle will drive the whine away.” 

So he did ; and soon they were trudging down the street 
together, hand in hand, whistling most. merrily. 


SAVED FROM FREEZING. 


A traveler was crossing a mountain alone, in the deep 
snow. He had been warued that if he allowed himself to 
sleep he would certainly perish. For a time he went 
bravely along. But as night came on, and it grew darker 
and colder a weight seemed to fall upon his brain and his 
eyes would close in spite of all he could do. In vain he 
tried to shake off that fatal drowsiness. 

Suddenly his foot struck against a heap that lay across 
his path. It was not a stone, although no stone could be 
colder or more lifeless. He stooped to touch it, and 
found a human body, half buried beneath the fresh drift 
of snow. The next moment he had raised the man in his 
arms, and was his hands, and chest, and brow 
wey yh the stiff, cold lips, and the silent 
heart to own. He no longer felt. cold or eepy. His 
care for another had warmed his blood and driven away 
his sleepiness, as no thought of his own danger could do. 


IN HOT WATER. 


Tommy, a country boy, went to the city to make a visit. 
One day, when he had been there about a week, his mother 
and aunt went out, and left him alone. After playing 
around for awhile, he went to the bath-room to play wi 
the water. Ali at once a thought came into his head. He 
had often waded in the lake a the farm: why not wade in 
the big bath-tub ? He turned one of the two les above 
the tub, and the water began to run. While it was run- 
ning, Tom sat down on the floor and took off his shoes and 
. Then he rolled up his pants. By this time the 
ceed t a jan Lo wear of the —. and Tom 

op n. But he jam out very quickly, screaming at. 
the top of his voice. Poor little ‘Tommy! he had turned 
the handle of the hot water pipe, and had jumped right in- 
to hot water.—School and Home. 


THE TUNE THE OLD COW DIED OF. 


In Scotland and the north of Ireland this saying is very 
common in the mouths of the peasantry, though all who 
use it may not understand its origin. It arose out, of an 
old song : 

“ There was an old man, and he had an old cow, 
And he had nothing to give her. 
So he took out his fiddle and played her a tune— 
Consider, good cow, consider, 
This is no time of year for the grass to grow, 
Consider, good cow, consider.’”’ 


The old cow died of hunger, and when any grotesquely 


~ yg f or tune is uttered, the north country peo- 
ple say: “‘ That is the tune the old cow died of.’’—London 
Agricultural Gazette. 


caine gut of tarmn-honse and asked the tave A Set A CHEERFUL SONG, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
id need some water. a A little orphan girl named Johanne once lived with an 
2 on ita. I was just wondering where tlh-tomn ane old womea in an slmshouse in Stockhelna. 
e to make r- ts, an e woman took them 
The horse finished his draught, and the gentleman offered | 19 market to sell. But she would lock the door when she 
the boy some money; but it was refused ; no could | went away, and keep r Johanne prisoner till she came 
induce to take it. The man was surp: Why,| back. Johanne usually tried te forget her troubles b 
then, did you take the trouble to bring the water?” he| workin as she could, but one fine day she could 


as 
not help crying as she thought of her Joneliness. Then, 
the cat, as neglected as herself, she dried her 
tears, took it up in her , and petted it, till pussy fell 


— = S oo can do for - Aiay 3 Ze. a-leep. Then she opened the window to let in the oummer 
just . from reeze, began to sing a ter heart as she 
stream of horses are always when they | worked at her plaits. As she sang, her beautiful voice at- 


tracted a lady, who in her carriage to listen. The 
neighbors her about Johanne, and the lady placed her 
in school. In course of time, Jennie Lind, as the girl was 


essor walking with afterward called, became the noted “Swedish Nightin- 
ae vin ey saw pF s. hoeing in Ay thay -— le,” the most famous singer of her day. —-Christhen at 
shoes, which he had taken off. lay by side of the road. | Work. 
As it was near sunset, the student p to play a joke 4 NEWSBOY. 
on man. “ hide we conceal/ 4 poor boy was kicked by a horse and made a cripple for 
ourselves behind the bushes, and see what he will do.”’ | jife. He could not work, #0 he sold papers He oT ovek 
n 


h money to ag a business broom-making, but 





he failed. T he sold rs in, and 
we will hide behind the bushes and see wnat he will do.” |buving books with his opere moter” ‘When he diet he 
This was done, and hid t ves and watched. |, 2,700 volumes, which to the public 
When the man had his row of corn, he came out of | jibrary of 
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CURRENT THOUGHT. 


READING CIRCLES. 





A man who is fond of good dinners is seldom “ reckless,’’ how- 
ever “ undesirable” he may be asa legislator. Good feeding tends 
to repose and conservatism. Shakespeare testifies to that, In 
Jaques’ * Seven Ages,” the Justice, 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
is anything but “ reckless.”. So Julius Ceesar: 
Let me have men about me that are fat ; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 
Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much; such men are dangerous. 
—Mail and Express. 


A female candidate for superintendent of the public schools in 
one of the counties of Kansas in an address to the voters said the 
other day : “I beg you will try me, not by the test of a chivalric 
sentiment of gallantry, which is all well enough in its place, but 
by the true standard of merit and fitness alone.” She evidently 
believes in woman's right to hoe her own corn. 


A gentleman recently said: I saw in the Fifth Avenue Hotel a 
few days ago, where he was the guest of a friend, the venerable 
form of Samuel Swan, for thirty-five years head master of the 
famous Phillips School in Boston. I presume that no man in the 
country has started more youth on the journey of life with fairly 
equipped brains than he. While he was standing in the lobby 
several old pupils came up to greet him. In talking with a friend 
I heard Mr. Swan speak of his experience in the matter of cor- 
poral punishment, in language that was emphatically against the 
use of the rod. “* WhenT was young,” he said, “ it was the custom 
of the day to whip, and to whip hard. Pupils were sometimes 
punished to an extreme that was cruelty. Weall whipped. But 


_I became convinced long before I retired from teaching that 


there was no necessity for the use of brute force inaschool. For 
fifteen years before I retired I never laid a hand onachild. I had 
better results during that period in the government of pupils than 
at any time during my life.” 


Hoarding-house keeper to applicant for rooms :—“ What is your 
business, young man?” “Tam an instructor, Madam. I coach 
deficient collegians.” ‘‘ Eh—what’s that?” “ A tutor, Madam ; I 
am atutor.” “Oh, one of them gents that plays in the band, eh? 
Allright; I didn’t know but what you was one of them poor 
miserable fellers that gets their livin’ by teaching. Come right 
in, sir.” 

When old Polonius approaches Hamlet with the question, 
** What do you read my lord?” the contemplative Dane answers, 
** Words, words, words.” 


It is Adelaide Proctor who says: 


“ Words are mighty, words are living 
Serpents with their venemous stings, 
Or, bright angels, crowding around us, 
With heaven’s light upon their wings ; 
Every word has its own spirit, 

True or false that never dies ; 
Every word man’s lips have uttered 
Echoes in God's skies.” 


A noted Englishman who had been flattered and feasted in this 
country, said, after he had got safely home, * The American people 
are a nation of liars.” Archdeacon Farrar, who ought to know 
something of the mother country, hints that even the word of an 
Englishman is not as good as his 86nd, and that his skill in deceit 
is making him an object of distrust among the very savages of 
the Pacific. Dr. South, in one of his remarkable sermons, proves 
that at least five-sixths of the world is under the immediate inspir- 
ation of the Father of lies. David, you remember, said in his 
heart, “ All men are liars.” And there are some who think that, 
were the Psalmist living to-day, he would make the same assertion 
after deliberate reflection. 


ONE warm summer day, the story runs, the Rev. Dr. PEABODY, 
of Cambridge, was coming into Boston, and, getting off the car at 
the Revere House, he nearly collided, in turning a sharp corner, 
with an elderly gentleman who was standing with his hat off 
wiping the perspiration from his forehead; but he held his hat in 
such a position as to give the appearance of begging. Dr. Pea- 
body, seeing only the hat, dropped a quarter into it, with his cus- 
tomary kind r2mark, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, who was hold- 
ing the hat, put the money in his pocket, solemnly thanked the 
giver, and passed on. 


Sympathy is the being affected by the joys and sorrows of 
others, as if they were our own. A low degree of it is doubtless 
possible as a mere consequence of unreasoning, gregarious action, 
but the strict parallclism between its elevation and the pitch of 
intellectual representation is sufficient evidence that these two 
are closely implicated. Weare callous to others’ feelings more 
often because we do not comprehend, than because we wilfully 
disregard them, and the needed remedy for misdoing is often not 
80 much the wringing of the conscience as the quickening of the 
imagination.—W. C. Coupland, England. 


Wendell Phillips was waiting once for the train at Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt., where passengers at times have to exercise great pati- 
ence. He saw a graveyard, not far from the depot, very full of 
graves, and he inquired the reason, A Green-Mountaineer calmly 
informed him that it was used to bury passengers in who died 
while waiting for the train. 


A whisper woke the air; 
A soft, light tone and low ; 
Yet barbed with shame and woe. 
Ah! might it only perish there, 
Nor farther go. 
But no; a quick and eager ear 
Caught up the little meaning sound ; 
Another voice has breathed it clear. 
And so it wandered round 
From ear to lip, from lip to ear, 
Until it reached a gentle heart 
That throbbed from all the world 
Apart; and that it broke. 





MIND STUDY FOR READING CIRCLE STUDENIS. 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS, 


Vv. 


1. We know that the results of conscious acts are re- 
tained in the unconsciousness until they are again 
brought into consciousness by acts of recollection or re- 
membrance ; that is, ideas, concepts, and judgments 
are held in unconsciousness. This power of holding is 
called retention, and retention is a part of memory, or, 
we may say, that an act of retention is an act of mem- 








ory. 

"3. The act of passing from unconsciousness to con- 
sciousness is called an act of recollection or remembrance. 
In other words, when an idea, concept, or judgment 
comes out of unconsciousness into consciousness, the act 
of transition is an act of recollection or remembrance. 

8. Each state or act of consciousness is either recog- 
nized or cognized. By recognition is meant that the ego 
knows the present state to have been a former state ; 
the judgment is, “I have thought this before.” By 
simple cognition without recognition the ego knows the 
state or act of consciousness to be a new one. An actof 
recognition may be called an act of memory. Some au- 
thorities maintain that recognition is really the sole con- 
scious act of memory proper. 

4. Ideas, concepts, and judgments must be formed in 
the mind before they can be retained. Retention, recol- 
lection, and recognition are secondary conditions of 
memory ; the primary condition is the preparation or 
formation of thought to be retained and recollected ; 
ideas must grow, they must be related in concepts, and 
from these ideas and concepts judgments must be de- 
rived, 

All that is to be retained must be prepared for reten- 
tion by mental acts (either conscious or unconscious), 
and as all conscious mental acts (as well as unconscious) 
may be retained, therefore these (conscious) may be 
called acts of memorizing. 

Conclusion.—Memory consists of memorizing, reten- 
tion, recollection, and recognition. 

TEST QUESTIONS. 

Why are you sure that the mind retains thoughts? 
What would be the result if the mind could not retain 
ideas, concepts, and judgments ? 

What are the two great means of recollection? De- 
scribe both, and compare one with the other ? 

What conscious act of the mind is not memorizing ? 
Illustrate. 

Upon what principle or basis should subjects be select- 
ed for memorizing ? 

What thoughts are most easily memorized ? 

What is the use of words in memory? What is the 
difference between memorizing words and memorizing 
ideas, concepts, and judgments? Does the so-called ver- 
bal memory condition any special act of consciousness ? 

Can retention be cultivated? How? Can recollection 
and remembrance be cultivated? How? 

What condition of memory is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the teacher? Why? 

What is the difference between your knowledge and 
your memory ? 

What is knowledge? What knowledge is of the most 
importance to the memory? . What are the relations of 
retention to acts of consciousness. Name all the con- 
scious mental acts that may be called acts of memoriz- 
ing. 

We often hear the statements, ‘This is an act of 
memory.” ‘That is not an act of memory.” What is 
the difference? What is the difference between study- 
ing and memorizing ? 

HEWETT’s PEDAGOGY.—Chap. V, 


Definition : ‘“‘ Education is the development of the 
Saculties, or germs of power, in man, and the training 
of them into harmonious action in obedience to the laws 
of reason and morality.” 

What is a faculty ? 

How many simple faculties has the mind? (By 
‘*simple faculties” is meant faculties which are not com- 
binations of other faculties.) 

Name the simple faculties. 

Is memory a simple faculty? Explain. 

What is meant by the “‘ development of a faculty ?” 

By what law must each faculty be developed ? 

What is the result of a fully developed faculty ? 

What is the difference between “ training” a faculty 
and “developing” a faculty? 

If a faculty is developed, does it need any training ? 





Can a faculty be “developed” or “trained” except 
in obedience toa law? Are not all laws of God moral? 

If all the faculties of the mind are developed, must 
there not be “harmonious action ?” 

Re-write the definition, giving it in as few words as 
possible. 

Under the definition, what knowledge is requisite in 
order to educate children ? 

Which is the more important—knowledge of a sub- 
ject, or the skill to teach that subject ? 

Can anyone teach a subject unless he knows it ? 

Can anyone teach a subject if he knows it? 

“The growth of power should be the chief aim of all 
our school-work.” 

What is the prevailing aim of school-work ? 

What is your aim? 

If the growth of power is the chief aim of teaching, 
what is the purpose of examinations? 

Can a teacher have two aims—knowledge and power ? 

What effect has word-learning upon power? 

Under which aim, knowledge or power, will the 
knowledge gained be greatet? Why? , 

What knowledge is best adapted, in its acquisition, to 
enhance mental power? 

Is it ever necessary to acquire any knowledge for the 
sole purpose of enhancing power? Explain. 

What is a method ? 

One definition: A method is the adaptation of a sub- 
ject to the learning mind. 

Under this definition, how many true methods of 
teaching one subject are there? 

‘* The powers are trained in one way, and in one way 
only.” 

A method is the way in which a power is trained, 
therefore, there is but one best method for the training 
of a power. 

What Dr. Hewett calls a method, the writer would 
call a device ; a device is a bending, or inflection, of a 
method to a condition of an individual, or group of in- 
dividuals (class), or to circumstances. No one can have 
a method of his or her own. Everyone should have 
original devices. 

F. W. P. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


A FLOWER FXERUISE. 














(For THE VERY LITTLE ONEs.) 

Nore.—Cut a large ring out of a card-board ; punch its flat sur- 
face full of holes, large enough to admit a lead pencil ; cover it 
thickly on one side with moss or green tissue paper matted on 
thickly to resemble moss; thrust a pencil through the paper or 
moss into the holes to keep them open; then suspend the ring 
from three cross-sticks festooned with some kind of vine. Several 
shapes may be prepared in this way, crosses, anchors, harps, pal- 
ettes, or letters forming a word or a motto. These may be hung 
in a line across the platform. When all is ready the children may 
come and place their flowers in the moss-covered forms, repeating 
meanwhile their respective verses. The stems of each child’s bunch 
may be previously wound together so that they may be easily 
thrust into the holes prepared for them, and the places for each 
may be so arranged beforehand that only colors that harmonize 
well together shall be placed in the same form. 

May-flower. 
The shy little May-flower weaves her nest, 
But the south wind sighs o’er the fragrant loam, 
And betrays the path to her woodland home. 
—SaraH HELEN WHITMAN. 
Bluebell. 
Oh! roses and lilies are fair to see, 
But the wild bluebell is the flower for me. 


—Lovutsa A. MEREDITH. 


Buttercups. 
The buttercups, bright-eyed and bold, 
Hold up their chalices of gold 
To catch the sunshine and the dew. 
—JULIA C. R. Dorr. 
Clematis, 
Where the woodland streamlets flow, 
Gushing down a rocky bed, 
Where the tasselled alders grow, 
Lightly meeting overhead. 
When the fullest August days 
Give the richness that they know, 
Then the wild clematis comes, 
With her wealth of tangled blooms, 
Reaching up and drooping low. 
—Dora READ GOODALE. 
Clover (red). 


Crimson clover I discover 
By the garden gate, 
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‘And the bees about her hover. 
But the robins wait. 
Sing, robins sing, 
Sing a roundelag, 
°Tis the latest flower of spring 
Coming with the May ! 
—Dora READ GOODALE. 
Clover (white). 
The cricket pipes his song again, 
The cows are waiting in the lane, 
The shadows fall adown the hill, 
And silent is the whippoorwill ; 
But through the summer twilight still 
You smell the milk-white clover. 
—Dora READ GOODALE. 


Cowslips. 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats, spots you see ; 
These be rubies, fairy favors, 
In their freckles live their savours. 
—SHAKESPEARE. 


Daffodil. 
Daffy-down-dilly came up in the cold, 
Through the brown mould, 
Although the March breezes blew keen in her face, 
Although the white snow lay on many a place. 
—Miss WARNER. 
Daisy. 
We bring dasies, little starry dasies, 
The angels have planted to remind us of the sky, 
When the stars have vanished they twinkle their mute 
praises, 
Telling, in the dewy grass, of brighter fields on high. 
—REaD. 


Dandelion. 
Dainty little dandelions, 
Smiling on the lawn, 
Sleeping through the dewy night, 
Waking with the dawn. 
Pretty little dandelions, 
Sleeping in the glen, 
When another year returns, 
They will come again. 
—‘* SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS.” 


Forget-Me-Not. 
When to the flowers so beaudful 
_The Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one, 
(All timidly she came), — 
And standing at his Father's feet, 
And gazing in His face, 
It said, in low and trembling tones : 
“‘ Dear God, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas! I have forgot,” 
Kindly the Father looked him down, 
And said, “‘ Forget-Me-Not.” 


Harebell. 

T love the fair lilies and roses so gay, 
They are rich in their pride and their splendor ; 
But still more do I love to wander away 

To the meadow so sweet, 

There down at my feet, 
The harebell blooms modest and tender. 

— Dora READ GOODALE. 


Honeysuckle. 
Honeysuckle loves to crawl 
Up to the low crag and ruined wall. 


—Scorr. * 


The honeysuckle round the porch 
Has woven its wavy bowers. 
—TENNYSON. 


Ivy. 6 
Oh, a dainty plant is the ivy green, 
That creepeth o’er ruins old, 
Of right choice food are his meals I ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
where no life is seen, 
A rare old plant is the ivy green. 
—CHARLES DICKENS. 


Jessamine. 
Out in the lonely woods the jessamine burns, 
Its fragrant lamps,and turns 
Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 
—HeEnry Trop. 





Lichen. 


Little lichen, fondly clinging 
In the wild wood to the tree, 
Covering all unseemly places, 
Hiding all thy tender graces, 
Ever dwelling in the shade, 
Never seeing sunny glade. 
—R. M. E. 


Lily (white). 


The stately lilies stand 
Fair in the silvery light, 
Like saintly vessels, pale in prayer, 
Their pure breath sanctifies the air, 
As its fragrance fills the night. 
—Jvuiia C. R. Dorr. 


Lily (red or meadow). 


Orchid. 


Pansy. 


Clustered lilies in the shadows, 
Lapt in golden ease they stand, 
Rarest flower in all the meadows, 
Richest flower in all the land, 
Royal lilies in the sunlight, 
Brave with summer's fair array, 
Drowsy through the evening silence, 
Crown of all the August day. 
—Dora READ GOODALE. 


In the marsh, pink orchid’s faces, 
With their coy and dainty graces, 
Lure us to their hiding places, 
Laugh, O murming spring ! 
—SaRAH F. Davis. 


Of all the bonny buds that blow 
In bright or cloudy weather, 
Of all the flowers that come and go, 
The whole twelve moons together, 
The little purple pansy brings 


The sweetest thoughts of pleasant things. 


—Mary E. BRApDLrey. 


Primrose. 


Rose 


"Tis the first primrose ! see how meek, 
Yet beautiful it looks, 
As just a lesson it may speak 
As that which is in books. 
W. L. Bowes. 


How fair is the rose! what a beautiful flower, 


The glory of April and May! 
But the leaves are beginning to fade in an hour, 
And they wither and die in a day. 


—Isaac WatTTs, 


Strawberry. 


When the fields are wet with clover, 
And the woods are glad with song, 
When the brooks are running over, 
And the days are bright and long, 
Then from every nook and bower, 
Peeps the dainty strawberry flower. 
—Dora READ GOODALE. 


Sunflower. 
O sunflower, what is the secret thing 


You hide in your inmost heart, 


When you turn to the sun like a slave to a king, 


With all your leaves apart ? 


You hide your secret, day in, day out, 


But you eagerly watch your king, 


And some hot noon you will speak with a shout, 


Tulip. 


Violets. 


And tell us that secret thing. 


Mid the sharp short emerald wheat, 
Scarce risen three fingers well, 
The wild tulip at end of its tube, 
Blows out its great red bell, 
Like a thin, clear bubble of blood, 
For the children to pick and sell. 
—RoBERT BROWNING. 


Hath the pearl less whiteness 
Because of its birth ? 
Hath the violet less brightness 
For growing near the earth? 
—Moore. 


Wind-flower (anemone). 


The starry, fragile wind-flower, 
Poised above in airy grace, 
Virgin white, suffused with blushes, 
Shyly droops her lovely face. 
—ELAInE GOODALE. 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





PREMIER DELYANNIS has tendered to the King of Greece the 
resignation of the Ministry, but the King has refused to accept it. 
He has written a letter to Premier Delyannis, holding him respon- 
sible for the present condition of affairs in Greece. 


The foreign fleet, with the exception of one vessel of each 
Power, has left Suda Bay, and has completed the blockade of 
the Greek coast. The government has warned all vessels that if 
they leave port it will be at their own risk. The issue of shipping 
papers bas been stopped. The commercial world is excited. 


As it becomes clear that the anarchistic outbreak has irrepar- 
ably damaged the movement for shorter hours, the anger of the 
conservative workingmen becomes more intense, and they do not 
hesitate to declare that Spies and his followers deliberately stirred 
up violence in order to hamper the efforts of the trade unions 
and Knights of Labor to better their condition. Some time ago 
the Trades Assembly resulved that no red flags should te carried 
in its parades, Then the socialistic and anarchistic organizations 
withdrew from that body and formed a central council of their 
own. Ever since there has been much ill-feeling between the 
two parties, and the riots have greatly increased it. A committee 
from the Trades Assembly and Knights of Labor have visited the 
chief of police and informed him that in case of another outbreak 
they would turn out and assist the police if they would be granted 
that privilege. 


The Chicago Typographical Union No. 16 have unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions : 


Resolwed, That Chi Typographical Union No. 16 condemns 
in unmeasured terms heinous acts of the mob at the Hay- 
market on y, May 4; and we declare the men who have by 


Tuesda 
their uncivilized teaching caused this red letter day in the history 
of our great city to be the —= enemy the laboring man has. 
Resolved, That this union hereby offers a reward of $100 for the 
apprehension and convinction of the scoundrel who threw the 
ey ~ that caused the death and maiming of so many officers of 
w. 


A call for a special session of the General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor has been issued. The meeting is to be held in 
Cleveland, May 25. Its object is “ to place the order squarely be- 
fore the world on several issues in such a way that no misunder- 
standing can possibly arise in the future.’ General Master Work 
man Powderly has also issued a secret circular to the order 
everywhere, in which he is very severe on strikes, boycotts, riots, 
anarchists, and intemperance. He says : 

“If every member of the Knights of Labor would only pass a 
resolution to boycott strong drink so far as he is concerned for 
five years, and would pledge his word to study the le bor question 
from its different standpoinis, we would then have an invincible 
host arrayed on the side of justice.” 


The movements and wishes of the Knights of Labor are atten- 
tively studied by Representatives and Senators, who are perfectly 
conscious that a great organization of labor is an irresistible 
power, if those associated know what they want and are just and 
precise in their demands. Every Knight of Labor basa vote. If 
they unite on a policy, and if this policy is reasonable and just, 
Congressmen know very well that the demands of such an organi- 
zation must have their attention. 


There are bilis now before the House which, if they can all be- 
come laws, will reclaim to the public domain more than a hundred 
million acres of land, to be added to the smal! remnant of fifty 
miliiuns of arable acres which remain after years of rampant and 
unchecked land grabbing. These measures will also repeal in- 
iquitious laws favoring land grabbing, and effectually hold here- 
after all the public 4 in for he ds for the homeless—free 
homes for those who are tired of working for wages and prefer 
independence on the land for themselves and their children. 





The Teachers’ Committee of the Board of Education has agreed 
to make the maximum salaries of all principals who have been 
employed four years $3,000. Nineteen principals will hereafter 
receive this salary. 


The Eari of Shaftesbury has committed suicide. 
depression. 


A bill was reported in the Senate practically to appropriate 
$7,500,000 to aid in the construction of a ship railway through 
Mexican territory, the United States to have no control over it, 
and no security for the outlay. Congress can easily appropriate 
money for all sorts of projects except the promotion of education 
athome. This is “ clearly unconstitutional.” 


The Consul General at Panama advises all laborers to keep away 
from the canal as a means of earning a livelihood. 


The farmers of South Carolina have recently held their first 
convention in Columbia. 


The Knights of Labor regretfully ordered the strike on Gould's 
roads off on the request of the Citizen's Committee. 


The movement for a work-day of eight hours’ duration is ad- 
vancing in all sections of the countr;. A large torchhght pro- 
ceasion and mass meeting recently took place in Baltimore. 


Franve has cautioned her Minister at Athens against complicat- 
ing her relations with the other Powers during his efforts to pro- 
mote peace. 

Advices from Zanzibar state tnat the Sultan has refused to cede 
to Portugal the territory claimed by her, and that the Portugese 
Consul has, on this account, lowered his flag and placed the 
Portugese residents of the Sultan's dominions under the protec- 
tion of the German Consul. 


The Chicago Grant Monument Committee has accepted a design 
by Mr. Francis M. Whitebouse, architect, the execution of which 
will require about $50,000. 


On April 12, the Senate passed the bill to admit Washington 
Territory as a state. 


Several boys in Plantsville, Conn., sons of the most prominent 
people, have been arrested for a series of thefts which they con- 
fessed. There were 40 of them, who made their headquartersvin a 


Cause, mental 





shanty, where they kept their booty and had a lidraryof dime 
novels. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALASKA. 

There are seven schools in the territory, located at Sitka, Fort 
Wrangel, Jackson, Haines, Ounalaska, Hoonah, and Bethel. 
They are under the direct control of the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, and are attended mostly by Indian children. The total 
attendance is 491. . 


CONNECTICUT. 
Surr. HARRINGTON, of Bridgeport, Conn., has recently been 
unanimously re-elected to the position he has so acceptably filled 
for many ycars. 





MICHIGAN. 


Notices of Prof. Hailman’s summer school at Grand Rapids are 
attracting considerable attention. The session lasts from July 19, 
to Aug. 15. There wil] be six departments and three modei 
schools. 

Pror. Swarm, of the Eastern Normal School, diet April 16, 
His death is sincerely mourned by the faculty and students of the 
school, as well as by his many friernds.——Mr. C. B. Farnham, of 
Goodrich, has been engaged as principal of the Ortonville schvol 
for the coming year. 


The Ingham Co. teachers’ association met at Mason, in the high- 
school room, April 24. Anexcellent program had been prepared, 
but it was not fully carried out owing to the absence of several 
who were to participate. There was a very entertaining class ex- 
ercise in number, conducted by Mrs. Blackwood of the Mason 
schools. Miss Dillon presented an instructive paper on “ Compo- 
sition,” which was discussed at some Iength. A question box was 
prepared early in the session, and proved very profitable. 


MINNESOTA. 


Becker County Institute was held at Detroit, April 12-16. The 
instructors were Prof. C. W. G. Hyde, of St. Cloud Normal School, 
and Mrs. E. K. Jacques, of Minneapolis. The fi rmer. treated of 
geography, penmanship, arithmetic, schoo) economy, and book- 
keeping; the latter of reading, language, drawing, and word 
studies. Prof. Hyde showed what objects and illustrations could 
be used to aid the pupil in number work. On Tuesday evening, 
Supt. D. L. Kichle gave a lecture on “Popular Education :” Wed- 
nesday, the Rev. Z. I. McKeever spoke of Alexunder Hamilton ; 
and Thursday evening, Prof. Hyde gave a reading from Oliver 
Wendell Hoimes’ works. In ascries of resolutions expressing the 
thanks of the teachers of the institute to the several contributors 
to its success, Supt. F. B. Chapin came in for a large share. 


MISSOURI. 


Pri. Z. H. Austin has been re-elected at Lancaster for an 
eight months’ term.——Prin. J. W. Malone has been re-engaged at 
Oak Ridge High School for another term.——Prin. H. C. Potterf 
will assist Com. J. C. Watkins in the Cass County normal again 
this year.——The second annual session of the Missouri School of 
Science and Pedagogics will be held nt Sweet Springs, June 25- 
July 17. The following are some of the instructors: Pres. 8. 8. 
Laws, LL.D.. of Missouri University ; T. Berry Smith, of Pritch- 
ett Institute; C. H. Dutcher, A.M., of the Warrensburg State 
Normal School; Prof. John N. Lyle, of Westminster College; 
Edward A. Allen, A.M., of Missouri University; Dr. A. D. Mayo, 
of Boston; Hon. W. E. Colman, state superintendent. Also 
presidents G. L. Osborne, A.M., J. P. Blanton, A.M., and R,. C. 
Norton, A.M., of the Ist, 2d, and 3d district normal schools, re- 
spectively. 

Pror. J. F. BUCHANAN, of Kansas City, will conduct the normal 
nstitute in Lafayctte County this year.— Prof. W. H. Lynch has 
added an eacyclopedia and unabridged dictionary to the outfit 
of the West Plains Academy. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


C. 8. Paas, principal of Francestown Academy, has been en- 
gaged to teach the Milton High School.——E. C. Burbeck, teacher 
of the Mt. Pleasant grammar school at Nashua, has been elected 
principal of a school iu Danvers, Mass.——Miss 8. Abbie Spooner, 
one of the best teachers in Charlestown, left that place April 3, 
for Norwich, Conn., where she has been engaged as principal of 
the Pearl Street school._—A Teachers’ Club has been organized 
at Concord, including leading teachers from various parts of the 
state. The officers elected are: James W. Patterson, president; 

. A. Robinson, Franklin Falis, corresponding secretary; Isaac 
Walker, Pembroke, recording secretary and treasurer. 

Pror. 8. SASSARATH, principal of the N. H. School of Languages 
in Manchester, has been appointed teacher in an institution in 
Boston, and has given up his business to Prof. Pingault, who will 
divide his time between Concora and Manchester. Prof. Pingault 
has been a citizen of Concord for two years and a half, and should 
make many friends in Manchester, as he has done in Concord.—— 
Miss Mary E. Chase, of the Robinson Seminary faculty at Exe‘er, 
will go abroad at the close of the present term for a year’s travel 
and study in G.rmany. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Pres. John A. Walker, of Jersey City, gave a dinner at Taylor's 
Hotel, April 29, to the members of the Board of Education, and the 
principals, male’ and female, of all the schools in the city. The 
occasion was a very pleasant one, and strengthened the already 
cordial relations between the board and the teachers, This is a 
good example for other cities to follow, especially where the rela- 
tions between the teachers and the board is not as cordial as could 
be desired. 

Arbor day was observed by all the schools of Jersey City— 
elaborately and enthusiastically by the high school. The only 
matter of regret was that there was no opportunity for actual 
planting. The day was quite generally celebrated in various 
parts of the state. 


NEW YORK. 


The Saratoga County Teachers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at Waterfurd, May 21-22, The ; rogram will contain a 
paper on “ Methods of Teaching History,” Anna M. Spence; one 
on “ Practical Arithmetic,” N. L. Roe; “* How to Teach Reading,” 
Jared Barhite; “ Spelling,” Jessie A. Seeley; “ Examinations,” 
Frank H. Ames; and “ The Teacher's Attitude,” J. H. Weinmann, 


The Hon. A. 8. DP APER announces that the examinations for 
state certificates will be held this year at Albany, Rochester, 
Watertown, Binghamton, and New York City. They will begin 
on Tuesday, June 29. Programs of each day's proceedings may 
be obtained from the sta‘e superintendent a few days before the 
examinations. The subjects to be covercd by the examinations 
are as follows; Reading, spelling, writing, grammar and analysis, 
geography, outlines of American histury, arithmetic, algebra, 
and plane geometry. (In place of geometry candidates may offer 
themselves, if they choose, for examination in Latin as far as 
three books in Ceesar.) They wil! also be expected to have a gen- 
eral knowledge of book-keeping, composition and rbetoric, geol- 
ogy. chemistry, physics, physiology ard hygiene, botany, astron- 
omy, zoology, linear and perspective drawing, general history, 
general literature, methods and school economy, civil govern- 
ment and school law. 


During the past year the South Side Teachers’ Association, of 
Suffolk Co., has taken a new lease on life. Instead of the two 
regular meetings, the association has already had four during the 
present year. The design of the present officers has been to do 
away with essays and long-winded theories,and to devote the 
time to the discussion of live topics—those which we are compelled 
to meet every day in our work; also, believing that an associa- 
tion was for some other purpose, viz,: instruction, profit, and 
mutual help, than for entertainment alone. That they have suc- 
ceeded is the testimony of all the teachers who have been present 
at the several meetings. 


The iast meeting of the present year will be held at Babylon, 
May 21-22. At the opening session, on Friday evening, Dr. James 
H. Hoose, Pres. of the Cortland State Normal School, will lecture 
on “The Profession of Teaching.”’ A rare treat is in store for the 
teachers of the south side, and they should avail themselves of 
it. The Saturday exercises will consist of lessons, discussions, 
and talks on important subjects. Price Gordon, of Patchogue, 
will form a class in psychology, and appoint work for the 
members of the association. 


The Chemung Co. Teachers’ Association was held at Elmira, 
Mayl. There was an interesting discussion on spelling by Princi- 
pals H. Wickham and V. A. Lewis, a class exercise in language, 
by Miss Johanna Moore; a paper on “ Suggestions to Teachers,” 
by Com. A. P. Nichols; one on “The Problem of the Country 
School,” by Principal A. C. Hill, and a discussion of “ Early 
Formation vs. Late Reformation,” opened by C. Q. Collins. 

The Brooklyn Latin School, under the management of Elmer 
E. Phillips, A.M., and Caskie Harrison, M.A., will close its session, 
June 19. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Pror. CHAs. D. McIver has been electcd to a professorship at 
Peace Institute, Raicigh.——Prof. W. 8. Currell, professor of 
English, Logic, and Political Economy at Hampden Sidney Col- 
lege, Virginia, has resigned to accept a like professorship at 
Davidson College, North Carolina.——Prof. Alexander Graham, 
superintendent of the Fayetteville Graded Schooi, has been ap- 
pointed superintendcnt uf the State Normal School at Washington, 
Beaufort County. 

The colored people are making an effort to establish a Norma 
and Classical Schoul at Goldsboro. A subscription paper hus 
been started, and the names of the doners are made public in The 
Appeal.——Col. Geo. T. Wassom, of Wayne, has been elected 
secretary of the Industria! Association ; he is already working for 
a memorable exhibition to be held in the fall. 

The annual commencement of the Teachers’ Training School of 
Charlotte took place May 6. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
Mr. J. G. GLESSNER will open a summer normal at Lewisberry, 


. York County ——The University of Pennsylvania has received a 


bequest of $60,000 for the investigation of Spiritualism.——Supt. 
Balliet, of Reading, who has been announced as one ot the lec- 
turers at the Summer School of Methods, Saratoga, will deal with 
the subject of Pyschology in its Application to Teaching. He is 
acknowledged as an authority on this subject.——Prof. 8. F. Hoge, 
of Waynesburg, was married to Miss Lydia Evans, April 6. 

The tenth annual commencement of the Strasburg High School 
was held April 30. A class of six young people graduated. The 
principal, Mr. Veryl Preston and Miss Annie Potts received con- 
gratulations from a crowded house, and several distinguished 
educators graced the occasion.——The Educationa! Association, 
of Clarion county, will meet at Clarion, May 21-22. At the ‘ast 
meeting of the association. Supt. McNutt was elected presi lent. 
—At the recent anniversary of the order of Odd Fellows, of 
Erie, Supt. H. 8. Jones delivered an oration.——The examinations 
of the senior classes of the normal schools begin in June.——Dr. 
Higbee still holds the educational fort, and doubtless will until 
the close of his term. itis generally conceded that he has made a 
good state superintendent, and is only partially to blame for the 
objectionable features in the management of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ 
Schools. 

TENNESSEE. 

Since February, Supt. A. L. Whitaker has been organizing the 
schools of Pulaski. Their improvement is already manifest.—— 
The Rev. J. F. Spence, 8. T. D., is to deliver a lecture before the 
literary societies of the Grant Memorial University, May 25.—— 
The first meeting of the Marshall County Teachers’ Reading Circle 
was held at Marshall, April 24. 

Dr. Spence, president of the Grant Memorial University at 
Athens, is working for an enaown.ent for the institution. The 
G. A. R, has passed a resolution pledging themselves to give it 
financial support as they are individually able-——The commence- 
ment exercises of Knoxville University will begin June 6. Dr. J. 
B. Hawthorne, D.D., of Atlanta, will deliver the baccalaureate 
sermon.—Supt. J. H. Allen, of Bedford County, edits an educa- 
tional department in the Times of that county. 


TEXAS. 


Institutes will be held at the following places, and under the 
following principals, from July 12 to Aug. 7: Beaumont, C. F. 
Johnson ; Nacogdoches, P. V. Pennybacker; Marshall, Oscar H. 
Cooper; Atlanta, C H. Hobbs; Greenville, Smith Ragsdale; Gil- 
mer, W. L. Lemmon; Athens, A. W. Orr; Jewett, H. F. Esteli; 
Willis, J. N. Gallagher ; Columbia, E. B. Smith; Gonzales, I. R. 





Dean; Caldwell, Miss N. C. Breeding; Flatonia, J. P. Kinnard ; ; sble building for a permanent home, and it well deserves one. 
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Bryan, W. J. Crocker; Mexia, A. BE. Hill; Dallas, Mrs, Ed. F. 
Warren; McKinney, T. G. Harris; Gainesville, J. T. Hand; Sey- 
mour, B. M. Howard; Jacksboro, C. A- Bryant; Hillsboro, J. M. 
Carlisic; Waco, J. E. Rogers; Lampasas, Mrs. W. D. House; 
Round Rock, Miss Narnie C. Harrison ; San Marcos, W. M. Crow; 
Floresvil e, Miss Roxa Ray; Pearsall, H. C. Pritchett ; Fredericks- 
burg, I. H. Bryant; Cisco, E. F. Comegys; Stephenville, D. A. 
Paulus; Paris, A. W. Wilson. 


PERSONALS. 


Miss KIN Kato, daughter of Kiyohito Kato, a shizoku of Tokio, 
has been ordered to proceed to the United States to inspect the 
normal school and kindergarten systems of education in America. 
—The Japan Weekly Mail. 

Miss Kato was one of Mr. L. W. Mason’s interpreters in the 
Girls’ Normal School and Kindergarten at Tokio, and was one of 
his most promising pupils in music. 

Pror. Hotmegs, of the University of Virginia, recently delivered 
a lecture before the Y. M. C. A. of that institution on “ The Clos- 
ing Century,” in which he evinced profound learning, Prof. 
Holmes is the gentleman whose name has long been associated 
with the “ School Readers” used in the south. 


Gov. PATTISON, of Pennsylvania, appointed Thursday, April 15, 
as Arbor Day in that state. When every state has, and intelli- 
gently observes, such a day, there will be more enlightened action 
in reference to the preservation of our forests. 

KinG KALAKAUA has entered the lecture field, having recently 
delivered a lecture on the geological origin and history of the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Pror. C. R. Hrrconcock, of Dartmouth, and state geologist of 
New Hampshire, has gone to the Sandwich Islands to collect 
specimens for the college museum, and no doubt Kalakaua would 
contribute a Chinaman or two, as he has come to the conclusion 
that Mongolians are no longer needed in his small kingdom. 


The EMPEROR Don PEDRO of Brazil is planning the erection of 
an academy of arts, which will be the first of its kind in South 
Amcrica. 


REv. JAMES M. TAYLOR, of Providence, R. I., has been elected 
president of Vasaar College. He is a son of Rev. Dr. Elisha E. L. 
Taylor, so well known and highly respected throughout the 
whole country, and was born in Brooklyn, Aug. 5, 1848, making 
bim 37 years oid at his last birthday. He was graduated from the 
University of Rochester in the class of 1868,and from the Ro- 
ches.er Theological Seminary in the class of 1871. 


PROF. GEORGE P. FIsHER, of Yale College, whose various works 
have made his name familiar to the readers of good books, both 
here and abroad, is the subject of the frontispiece to the April 
Book-Buyer. Prof. Fisher had an admirable training for the work 
to which he has devoted his life. Taking his academic degree at 
Brown University in 1847, he subsequently carried on the study 
of theology at New Haven and Andover, andin Germany. Two 
years ago the University of Edinburgh honored him with its 
Doctorate of Divinity. His two latest books are: “ The Grounds 
of Theistic and Christian Belief,” and “ Outlines of Universal 
History.” 








NEW YORK CITY. 


The Telegram has undertaken to publish the names of pupils in 
each department who have stood “at the head of their classes” 
during the month of April. Any effort made by the newspapers 
to interest the public in the schools should be welcomed. Their 
condition would be soon improved if they could be truthfully 
represented, if what is,and what ought to be, could be put before 
the people. 

There was a meeting of the Teachers’ Association of this city a 
week ago Friday for the purpose of securing the change of the 
present method of procuring substitutes. At present there are 
not enough substitutes employed. The present order of the 
Board of Education is considered to be on a par with another 
very old one which attempted to make the Israelites manufacture 
bricks without straw. At the meeting referred to,a committee 
was appointed to prepare and present to the Board an appeal 
concerning the by-law. 

PRES(DENT HUNTER recently requested the principals of the 
female grammar schools to meet him for the purpose of consult- 
ing concerning the requirements for admission to the Normal 
College next June. It has been found that many students who 
enter, leave before finishing the term, thus excluding students 
who had intended to go through the whole four years’ course. 
Besides this, the temporary students demoralize those who re- 
main by their inattention to studies. It is greatly desired that 
the principals of the grammar schools will impress upon the pu- 
pils of their graduating classes the impropriety of their attempt- 
ing to pass the introductory examination unless they intend to 
femain throughout the entire course. 

Tue Art STtuDENTs’ LEAGUE.— The annual report of this flour- 
ishing association shows many encouraging features. The classes 
were opened Oct. 5, and have been in daily session since from 
8 a.m. to5 P.m.,as well as during the evening. Thcre are five 
classes drawing from the life; two in painting; two painting 
from the head ; two drawing from the antique; two from cos- 
tume ; also classes in sketching, perspective anatomy, etc. There 
have been 475 pupils in attendance ; the receipts $15,000 and over. 
Among the instructo s are the well-known artists Kenyon Cox, 
Walter Shirlaw, William Sartain, William M. Chase, J. Alden 
Weir, Carroll Beckwith, F. E. Scott, Thos. Eakins, and E. H. 
Blashfield. The plans pursued in this school are worthy of note. 
A degree of proficiency is required for entrance; drawing from 
the antique succeeds until by the student's work he is deemed 
able to enter the life c'asses; here he draws or paints from the 
model day after day. There is no copying of paintings—the old 
method. Besides, the student has a choice of instructors—each 
class ballots for the one they deem most likely to be of aid to 
them. If an artist in the city seams to possess power the students 
invite him to teach them. Mr. Major, the student who last year 
was sent out to Europe by the Haligarten Fund, hzs had a picture 
put in the Salon, a great honor. The League now needs a suit- 
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LETTERS 





THE POSSIBILITIES OF FLORIDA.—The editorial in the 
JouRNAL of April 17,I read with much interest, Each 
place spoken of and each Southern phrase used b ht up 

t remem : oe 4 sy" years past —~ 
spenta greater part of my time in different portions 
Florida. Your word to teachers interested me much, and 
I beg to lay a little of Florida before them, as seen through 
the magnifying glass of youth, pase, but still with clear 
glasses which show up in a true light from the stand- 
point taken. ‘The barrens up the Erie R. R. at certain 

do not show the visitor what New York is—so with 
the everglades of Florida. I left my ys as teacher in 
a district school not far from New York City, in the late 
fall of ’81, to “‘make my start” in Florida. On reaching 
Orange » Somewhere about seventy dollars was the 
extent of my possessions. The end of the first year saw 
four acres of first-class orange land cleared, with 800 
ome wens = ge — AS this, — my — salary 
, seem: me quite enco ng—especi- 
ally soewhen I th ht of my fellows at the North who 
were “ boardin’ round”’ and receiving twenty-four dollars 
a month, teaching. The abundance of spare time which 
it is the happy lot (?) of most teachers to have, will keep an 
orange grove in excellent condition, as well as_ supply 
abuvdance of ——— for home use or to ship North in 
April or May. ousands upon thousaads of cases of to- 
matos, cucumbers, squashes, beans, etc., are aliepes every 
spring to our Northern cities, and bring fancy prices when 
properly looked after. 

The lake upon which I built was well stocked with bass 
and several other varieties of fish, to be had for the trouble 
of rowing around for half an hour or so. Quail and rab- 
bits were also very numerous, as were pigeons, or doves 
at they are called there, at certain seasons of the year. I 
agree with you when you advise us to receive with caution 
the stories of “ fortunes to be jumped into.” Given health, 
perseverance, and stick-to a-tive-ness, and any half-way 
enterprising teacher will do well. I made no fortune while 
in Florida (and, for that matter, I fail to see any of my 
associates who made one in my absence of four years), but 
a thousand or more dollars in the bank (sand bank, ’tis 
true, and not subject to check), is far from dragging out a 
miserable existence. The state, like its visitors, takes the 
bitter with the sweet, and is no place for any one who will 
not make up his mind to settle down to hard work and 
more or less privation, but the same is required in any 
country, new or old, in making a start. In years to come, 
I doubt not that a greater per cent. of those who make the 
South their home now, will be “ well to do,” and have all 
the comforts and necessities of life, and certainly greater 
enjoyment from climate, in the absence of long, cold win 
ters, than those plodding along, year after year, in the 
farming districts of the North. One village, where the 
first year of my stay in Florida was spent, has five churches 
and a white and colored (complexion, not paint) school- 
house. Society in the winter season is composed of the 
choice families of the Nerth, being those who can afford 
the high prices of fashiona'le hotels, ranging from two to 
five doliars per day, in different portions of the state. 

In my own case, circumstances over which I had no con- 
trol called me North, or I should be re now, no donbt. 
Your advice.is safe to follow, but, to those who are willing 
to work, are there not more openings for a bright future, 
and infinitely more opportunities for serving our fellows 
and our er, in a new country than at the crowded 
North, where one “‘ want” advertisement will bring hun- 
dreds—yes, thousands—clamorous for work, at mere star- 
vation wages? New York City can well spare one-fifth of 
her population to spread out over the South and West, 
with advantage to all concerned. HALL G. Fort. 


Bridgeville, N. ¥. 


From a TEACHER IN INDIAN TERRITORY.—I am just be- 

inning to find out how much I need to learn about teach- 
e. Iadians are much harder to teach than whites, 
because for generations their minds have been unculti- 
vated. I find that the principles and practice of the ‘‘ New 
Education” are particularly adap to the teaching of 
English to children who speak a fore tongue. This isa 
mission school. Much time is spent in the moral and reli- 
gious training of the pupils. It is in a wilderness, eighty 
miles from a railroad, and many of the pupils (all giris) 
have never seen anything but the woods and natural objects 
surrounding their humble homes. Hence you can appreci- 
ate the difficulty of making them understand the meaoing 
of many of our simplest words and ideas. Text-books are 
merely skeletons, which we have to clothe with the words 
and ‘dees which they can unde: J.C. T. 


A SysTEM oF GRADING.—Next year I am to have charge 
of a school of two rooms. The Board of Directors wish me 
to introduce some system of grading and promotion into 
the school. P give me some ons about mak- 
ing out an outline of branches to be taught. Is taere any bet- 
ter mode of promotion than after a pupil has passed 4 cer- 
tain per cent. in recitations, exami ns, etc., to allow 
him to gointoa higher e? I don’t like the marking sys- 
tem, because I think it tendencies to produce cheating 
among pupils, or at least a desire to work only for a mark. 
Can you propose anything better than the marking sys 
tem ? SUBSCRIBER. 


Send to several good city schools for a copy of their 
courses of study. Compare these and make out one for 
your own school, suited to its particular necessities. In 
regard to promotions, there should be such records kept of 
each pupil’s progress as will show at the end of the term 
whether he is able to go on or not. At the close of each 
recitation, the teacher knows pretty nearly which members 
of the class understand the subject and are able to do the 
work, which are not, and which are doubtful. This he may 
indicate by a word or a mark by the side of each name, and 
the summary at the end of the term will show which should 
“ pass” and which should not. 


Se 2m Pamwemea | have a class in grammar 


compositions and reproductions regularly, once or 
week, sometimes offtener. We — written 
reviews to the class and spend some time in criticising, 
—, referring to rules of punctuation, syntax, construc- 
tion of sentences, etc. This is done by the teacher as the 
write reviews, or reproductioos, or short essays, on assign 
subjects. Then these exercises are exchanged for criti- 
cism, and afterwards examined by the teacher to note 
whether the pupils are developing power in criticism. 
Many—most—of our students never written a com- 
position or a reproduction before coming to us. I know 
that some of our student-teachers have succeeded nobly in 
teaching the subject. But I think I need ideas on original 
work. I have thought of bringing my C class before the 
A occasionally, to give them some methods of teaching 
Is this a good idea ? 


or tance : 
“Rip Van Winkle.” 
PREPARATION: (1) Some conversation about Rip the da 
ed N @) 


original compositions I have been having, and will have, 
o 
t a 


the lesson ot nearly all the story. 
carefully on the subject. (3) Write the story. 


Oxpsects: In preparation, (1) the cultivation of the 
memory and the imagination; (2) trai in com position 
—capitals, punctuation, paragraphing, spelling, etc. 


In recitation, (1) practice in reading script readily, pa- 
pers are exchan: , each one reuding another’s story ;: (2) 
meaning of difficult word: ; (3) perhaps practice on nouns, 
pronouns, pl opposite genders, etc. 

Please tell me if you think this is a good idea. S. E. L. 

If you are teaching a class of pupil-teachers, they should 
be instructed in methods of teaching language as well as 
in language itself. This will cover a broad field, as lan- 
guage extends through all grades up to your class in rhet- 
oric. Bring your C class and classes of other grades before 
the A, and allow your pupil-teachers to observe your 
methods, and better still, require different ones to prepare 
an exercise and conduct it. We would suggest a variety of 
exercises to be used in the practice of language in different 
grades, but the development of each must be left to the 
teacher. In the primary grades are ths various methods 
of building sentences ; in the intermediate grades, letter- 
writing, reproduction stories, stories from pictures, de- 
scription of objects and pictures, and other exercises 
equally simple, from juvenile history; Mrs. Knox’s 
“Language Lessons” is a good work for this grade. As 
the class advances, more difficult subjects are introduced. 
Given the plot of a story and its morals, to weave thestory. 
Illustrate some familiar proverb. Write the plot of some 
noted work they have read. Discuss weekly some live 
topic of the day and call for a written report. This last 
exercise will be beneficial in many ways. These are only a 
few of the exercises. Drill your pupil-teachers to employ 
the system of criticising and correcting that you have used 
with others, to givealarge amount of preparation and oral 
instruction in language ; but do not discourage the use of 
the text-book. There are very fine works, such as Swin- 
ton’s series, and Reed and Kellogg’s series. Use them 
properly and they will save much time and labor, and be 
beneficial in their results on the scholar. 

IL. You have obtained the highest result of teaching lan- 
guage, viz., the ability of your class to use it freely and 
correctly. If grammatical technicalities are required in 
examination, your class will have little trouble in master- 
ing them. They have the spirit, now teach them the letter. 
Do not look down on analysis and parsing ; they have their 
place. It requires a clear, cool, far-seeing mind to discover 
the relation of every word or part of a sentence and express 
that relation in a systematic, coherent manner. Taking a 
word through all the intricacies of parsing may be a most 
intelligent and highly profitable exercise, or it may be a 
meaningless, stultifying one. Analysis and parsing sound 
senseless—so does Logic; but as a disciplinary exercise, 
when the mind has sufficiently matured, they are useful. 
You will find your time will not be wasted in taking up 
analysis and parsing, in view of examination. The mind 
must see clearly and quickly; every vestage of absent- 
mindedness must be banished ; memory must be retentive ; 
and expression of thought systematic and clear. For a 
wcrk on diagraming and a treatment of sentences of every 
construction, I know of no better work than Reed & Kel- 
logg’s ‘‘ Higher Lessons in English.” L, E. Boupry. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





“When a pupil completes a subject, what record do 
you niake to show the amount of the pupil's know!l- 
edge?” 

1. No record. The record of a “completed” subject 
keeps itself, or there is nothing left worth keeping. Rec- 
ords of pages learned, books finished must be kept, else 
no one upon earth would ever know that the work had 
been done; the knowledge (sic) vanisheth away, but 
when the acquisition of knowledge does its perfect work 
by enhancing power and developing character, then 
records are superfluous. 

2. “If written exercises are Steet pl aed gree 1s 
work or simply correct the mistakes and mark it ‘ good,’ 
* excellent,’ etc ?” 

Pupils should be trained into the habit of accurate 
writing, accurate spelling, punctuating, and capitaliz- 
ing. Write the simple rules of punctuation and cap 
italization on the blackboard in large letters; add 
“‘never spell a word ‘incorrectly.’” ‘* Know when you 





do not know how to spell a word.” 








Correcting all the mistakes in composition and ex- 
aminations is a useless waste of time. 

Give the same time and ene gy to the formation of 
this habit of correctnese ; require your pupils to do their 
best every time they work, and there will be very few 
mistakes. Mcst errors are cultivated errors, they are 
taught into the brains of children, In reading an ex- 
amination paper, concentrate upon the thought of the 
pupil—if it is copied work, i. e., words learned by rote, 
give it a very low mark—*“ poor,” for instance ; if there 
is a faint struggle for originality, mark it “fair”; a 
successful attempt at originality, mark ‘‘ good”; if to 
this you can add perfect orthography, capitalization, 
punctuation, and perfect legibility, mark it ‘ excel- 
lent.” 


3. “* Will you advise me as to what book on P’ y 
I should use with a class of young, district-school teach- 
ers who, through advice of the town superintendent, 
have come in to me (an academy) during their eight 
weeks’ vacation.” 

** Page’s Theory and Practice,” ‘* Payne's Lectures on 
the Science and Art of Teaching,” or ‘* Tate’s Philoso- 
phy of Education.” 


4. “Will you recommend a book to me that gives 
easy lessons in science? 

“Guide for Science Teaching,” Ginn & Company, 
Boston. Miss Youman’'s “ Botany,” Appleton. ‘“ Nat- 
ural History Series of Language Lessons,” Harpers. 


5. “What is the best book upon the Kindergarten?” 
Madame Kraus-Boelte’s book, E. Steiger, New York. 


6. ‘How can I get the answers to Mr. Frye’s ques- 
tions in geography ?” 

By a little observation and investigation. 

7. “‘About how much time ought to be spent by the 
average pupil on the analysis of sentences?” 

Ten minutes. Spend a great deal of time on reading, 
observation, and the oral and written expression of 
thought. 

8. “From time to time, in my general and special 
reading, I have come across new words—to me. I have 
looked in vain for their definitions, I append a list 
which I have not been able to find in any dictionary : 
galerite, galvarograph, grangerise, godless-month, 
consortism, bipennis, chorology, griffinism, aglaia.” 

These words may all be found in the Encyclopedia 
Dictionary, published by Cassell & Company. 

9. ‘‘I have just entered upon my duties as superinten- 
dent, I have taught for eight years. I wish to introduce 
supplementary reading. Please inform of the best.” 

For first and second grade reading, should use first 
readers : Munrve’s, Miss Stickney’s Primer, Appleton’s, 
Swinton’s, Barnes’, Butler's, and the Eclectic. For third 
grade, second readers of the same series a magazine 
or two, like Wide-Awake, also story books, such as 
“*Ahce in Wonderland,” may be profitably used. Fourth 
gride, third readers of the same series, “Stories of 
American History,” ‘“‘Each and All,” “Seven Little 
Sisters,” Prangs ‘* Natural Llistory Stories” Fifth 
grade, Sheldon’s Fourth Reader, Monroe's Advanced 
Chird, St. Nicholas, Youths’ Companion, TREASURE- 
Trove, “ boys of 76,” “Little Folks in Feathers and 
Fur.” 


10. “‘The Ex. Com. of the State Association requests 
me to ask you to give us your views on the true work 
of teachers’ institutes and the best means of doing it.” 

First, find your teachers, or one teacher, to manage 
the whole and let him or ber select the arsistants. As 
a general thing, avoid all regular institute conductors. 
The cut and dried routinish, auctioneerssh way these 
conductors usually go to work is disheartening, to say 
the least. I saw a brief (notes) that a conductor (normal 
man) had used for ten years: What a blessing sleep is! 

The very best result of a weeks’ institute is an increased 
love for teaching—a love for that will drive or draw 
teachers to more study and better work. Letall the 
teachers hold up, by their example and teaching, the 
greatness of the teacher's work. Institutes should be re- 
vivals. A little of Moody, considerable Sam Jones, and 
a pinch of Elder Knapp. should bomixed in with the 
work, 

The study of principles, methods, and school man- 
agement, should be the main purpose of teachers’ insti- 
tutes. One half of the day may be given to grade les- 
sons; a good division is: three primary grades, three 
succeeding grades, and the twoupper grades, in all, 
three divisions. In some institutes it is the plan to 


arrange classes or divisions according to intellectual 
power or proficiency ; this, however, is not possible, 
unless the plan is under the direction of one leader for 





several successive meetings or terms. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GRADED LESSONS IN LETTER-WRITING AND BUSINESS- 
Forms. By Prof. Edward G. Ward, Su 
Schcols, Brooklyn, N. Y. Book L, I, IIL, and IV. 
troduction price, $1.80 per dozen. New York and Chi- 
cago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This series is an outgrowth of a demand for more practi- 
cal work in the school-room. The work of 
grinding has teen carried to such an extent that the popu- 
lar mind has been disgusted with the study of what c 
dren never expect to practice in after life. 
the course is to teach poaenee letter-writing, business- 
forms, rules of punctuation, and he proper use of capitals. 
The first book is devoted to simple, familiar letters and 
bills. In the second book, letter-writing is continued, with 
the study of cash and personal accounts, receipts, checks, 
and orders. In the third book, letter-writing is continued 
in alternation with promissory notes, due-b’ drafts, and 
bills of exchange. e leading feature of the fourth book 
is business correspondence. 

Many model business-letters, to be used for reference 
only, are printed in script, on fly leaves, in the front of the 
book. These le'ters cover a number of important topics, 
and include orders for fords, acknowledgements of receipt 
of goods, applications for privilege of opening an account, 
letters of recommendation, letters of introduction, letters 

uesting statements, letters covering remittances, letters 

of inquiry, etc., with answers, where such have been deem- 
ed necessary. Preceding the letters is a list of exercises to 
be performed by the pupil. These exercises require the 
writing of letters on given topics, and the filling out of 
appropriate business forms whenever the letters relate to 
business transactions. This secures a review of these 
forms in the most practical yy f and makes as near an a 
proach to real business as it is possible to attain in ti 
school-room. When the pupil is required to write a letter. 
he is referred to the model on that subject, and permitted 
to read it, after which he is expected to write a letter simi- 
lar in substance, but, as far as possible, his own in expres- 
sion. All the rules for capitals and eee are given 
in this book, and full models and explanations are provided 
for a review of the work in the preceding numbers, so that 
this book, like each below it, is complete in itself. 

These books mark an era in language books, for they show 
that teachers are more than ever impressed with the neces- 
sity of more practical work. We are in full =r with 
their ye and method, and heartily commend them to all 
who desire to encourage the honest, practical doing in the 
school-room of what children will called upon to do in 
after life. These boo ten the time when the com- 
mon-school Ca pp will be able to write correctly and 
rapidly any kind of common or business letter. 





THe History OF PEDAGOGY. By Gabriel Com 

Translated, with an Introduction, 

W. H. Payne, A.M. Boston: 

Price, $1.60. 

As the result of lectures, given during the sean three 

eavs before the higher normal school at Fontenay-aux- 

oses, and at the normal course for men, at Sevres and St. 
Cloud, by Dr. Compayre, this book is given to the public 
through a translation by Prof. W. H. Payne. The intro- 
duction, in a full and clear manner, shows what a com- 
ew oe history of education would be, what an elementary 

istory of gy should be, and a division of the history 
of agogy. This is followed by a sketch of the life of 
Gabriel Compayre, furnished by Mr. Geo. E. Gay, of the 
Malden (Mass.) High School. 

The book proper opens with education in antiquity, dis- 
cussing the agogy of the Hindoos, the Buddhist reform, 
education among the Israelites, the Chinese, and other 
nations of the east. Greek , the schools of Athens, 
the Socratic method, the republic of Plato, Xenophon, the 
economics, and the education women, with Aristotle and 
the character of his plan of education, with many other 
noted educators, complete the first two chapters of the 
book. ae on through education at Rome, the early 
Christians, and the middle‘ages, the re ce, Protestant- 
ism, and primary instruction, the teaching congregations, 
Fenelon, philosophers of the seventeenth century, educa- 
cation of women in the seventeenth century, Rollin, Ca- 
tholicism and pmens instruction, Rousseau and the Emile 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, origin of lay and 
national instruction, the French revolution and the con- 
vention, we find ourselves with Pestalozzi and his succes- 


sors. 

Women as educators, beginning with Madam De Genlis, 
in 1746, and passing over a od of more than eighty 
oe brings forward Miss Edgeworth, Miss Hamilton, 

adam De Remusat, Madam Guijot, and other noted 
women of that time. The work closes with the science of 
education, introducing Herbert Spencer, Fichte, Alexander 
Bain, Channing, Horace Mann, and others. This is a boo 
that is very valuable to the teaching profession, as it gives 
in chronological order great educational events, with the 
reformers of the past and present. 


yre. 
otes, and an Index, by 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co. 592 pp. 


FORGOTTEN MEANINGS. OR AN HOUR WITH A DICTIONARY. 
By Alfred Waites. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. 
New York: Charles T. Dillingham. 78 pp. 50 cents. 


In collecting these Forgotten Meanings, the author of 
this little book has selected only those words which seemed 
most necessary, rejecting many that were alluring, remem- 
bering that ina ket edition there was room for nothi 
not essential. It is qaite an intenaeiing study to loo) 
over its . a8 many of our simple words are described, 
their Fa Bay dh = = 2 bod obken eeuli be pe 
meanings. e neatly printed on per, an 
is well worth the time that may Ne spent in Seneuiing it. 


ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF THE NEWTONIAN POTENTIAL 
Function. By B. O. Pierce, Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
143 pp. $1.00, 

The lecture-notes from which this book is formed are 
professedly elementary in character, and are intended for 
readers somewhat familiar with the principles of differen- 
tial and integral calculus. The first chapter, which is 
divided into eighteen sections, treats of the attraction of 
gravitation. Each section enters fully inte the subject dis- 
cussed under its title. Chapter Second, the Newtonian Po- 
tential Function in the case of vitation, with its twenty 
nections, defines potential function, Each er furnishes 
da ms theorems under its sections. The Newtonian 


ntial Function in the case of Repulsion, the 
ties of surface distributions, Green’s ‘eecvenn, and i mal 


-|THE First THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. B 


The design of | scal 


statics, form the subjects of the remainder of the volume. 
The treatment of electro-statics, in Chapter Fifth, is intro- 
duced to show how the theorems of the preceding chapters 
may be used in solving physical problems. At the close of 
the Preface is found a list of works especially useful for 
reference, to those who wish to get a thorough knowledge 
of the properties of the Newtonian Potential Function, and 
of its application to problems in electricity. 


Bernard 
Perez. Edited and Translated by Alice M. Christie ; With 
an Introduction by James Sully, M.A. Chicago: A. N. 
Marquis & Co. 292 pp. 


More attention is now given to the needs and capacities 
of childhood than ever before in the history of the world ; 
and the author of this yolume has, on the most simple 

e, pre a work on infant psychology. The book is 
divided into chapters, among which are the following : The 
faculties of the infant before birth; first impressions of a 
new-born child ; motor activity at the beginning of life ; in- 
structive and emotional sensations; general and special 
instincts; the sentiments; intellectual tendencies; the 
will ; the faculties of intellectual uisition and retention; 
association of psychical states; the elaboration of ideas, ex- 

ression, and language; the wsthetic sense in little chil- 
ren; personality, reflection, moral sense. 

Under these important subjects are divisions, which en- 
ter fully into, and discuss them. For instance, in Chap- 
ter X., under Elaboration of Ideas, is found judgment, 
abstraction, comparison, generalization, reasuning, the er- 
rors and illusions of c ildren, errors owing to moral 


causes. 

The Asthetic Sense in Little Children treats of the mu- 
sical sense, the sense of material beauty, the constructive 
instinct, the dramatic instinct. 

The subject of infant physiology has been thoroughly 
studied by Mon. Perez, and given to the public after much 
— and deliberation, and this book will be found to 
be of great value to teachers of young children, as itis a 
rich mine of facts carefully arranged in the form of psy- 
chological anecdotes. The introduction, by Mr. Sully, the 
well-known Lo pengere covers twenty pages, and is a 
treatise in itself on this important subject. 


ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN BANKER. Notes of a 
edestrian Tour. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.00. 


Under the above title, this firm has issued one of the 
best books on English travel which we have seen for some 
time. The places visited by the author are so well de- 
scribed that the reader imagines himself present with him. 
The people he saw, their customs, their peculiar traits of 
character, are all charmingly discussed. The volume is 
written in an off-hand, easy style, agreeable to read, and 
the facts are impressed upon the mind from their associa- 
tions. Among the subjects described are, railways and 
scenery, the farming interests, mining, caste in trades, the 
uses to which timber is put, bricks in architecture, the 
Bank of England, banking in England, school-houses in 
England, memorial days, charitable institutions, etc. The 
relations between capitalists and workingmen, landlords 
and tenants, lords and commons, are quaintly but truth- 
fully portrayed. All topics of business of general interest 
receive a fair share of notice, forming a volume as interest- 
ing as a novel to the general reader. It is well printed and 
neatly bound in cloth. 


BIENNIAL REPORTS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION OF THE STATE OF lowA. 1881-82; 1883-85. 
Hon. J. W. Akers, State Superintendent. 


In these reports are included, besides a summary and 
statistical tables of educational matters in the state, the 
recommendations of the state superintendent, the county 
superintendents, and the boards of directors of the several 
school districts. Considerable attention has been paid to 
the Iowa Teachers Reading Circle and to the hygienic con- 
dition of the schools. In the later report is an outline 
map, — number of school-houses, by counties, in 
the state. ese reports are well printed, and bound in 
pamphlet form. 


TOKOLOGY. (Illustrated.) By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 

Chicago: Sanitary Publishing Co. 

The title-page is quite ~~ in proclaiming this a book 
for every woman. Curio 4 enough the science of mid- 
wifery is least understood by those most intimately con- 
cerned; and it is a circumstance so rare as to be worthy of 
remark, that a book on the subject should be written bya 
woman ing such pre-eminent qualifications for the 
work. Herself a wife and mother, she s with an in- 
nate sympathy that must appeal strongly to women ; and 
being a Se of wide experience and un- 
questioned standing, her words have a degree of authority 
even for a professional reader. But the treatise is not ob- 
scured in scientific phraseolo: It is written to end for 
every wcman ; this end the author does not lose sight of. 

A very broad and firm stand is taken on the ground of 


k hygienic constitutional treatment. Its far-reaching effects 


are insisted upon, and one of the most interesting chapters 
in the book is that upon the possibility of painless child- 
birth, which the author believes is prac y a question of 
reasonable as opposed to fashionable living. In immediate 
practical relation to this subject is the chapter on dietetics, 


which contains nearly two hundred recipes, by which 
wholesome food may be made palatable and deinty. dishes 
pre for the sick. 


e present edition of the book may be called a marsupial 
edition ; be’ provided wi ket in the cover where 


tion were sprinkled The author has 
also capendee a farriliar letter; and the book has a glossary 
and index, It seemed always a valuable book, but reading 
again, its worth appears beyond estimation. 


CHOICE OF Books, AND OTHER LITERARY PIEcEs. By Fred- 
= _ot London and New York: Macmillan & 


The general title of this volume is derived from four 
chapters in the bomnalag ot the book—No. I., How to Read ; 
No. IL., of the Old World; No. III., Poets of the 
Modern World; No. IV., the Misuse of Books. In these, 
Mr. Harrison points out the enormous waste of time on in- 
ferior and worthless books, and makes an earnest plea for 
continued th tful for the best works. In the 
other contents of the work, we find specimens of Mr. Har- 
rison’s thought and style, earnest and outspoken, upon 

of interest to the general reader. Among the most 

a dialogue on Culture, the life of 

oy dber ag Historic London, the French Revolution, the 
Eigh th Century, and the Nineteenth . 





these pieces have previously appeared as magazine articles 


tha 
are bestowed the illustrative pistes, which in a former edi- | | 
through the boo 


May 15, 1886. 
in both land and America. The volume is well printed 
in ~ size type, and bound in pamphlet form, with 
unew 


JANUARY. Through the Year with the Poets. Edited by 
Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75c. 


Mid-winter and kindred themes form the contents of this, 
the second number of this series edited by Mr. Adams. 
Several of the poems are here printed for the first time, while 
even a majority of them would be new to many readers. 
The later, as well as the older poets, are represented, and 
the collection is as nearly ect as could well be expected 
in a volume of this size. An excellent feature of the series 
a is an index of authors, giving accurate dates of 
their birth, and in the case of the older poets, their death. 
Among the writers represented we find Longfellow, Al- 
drich, ee Stedman, Whittier, Macaulay, Leigh Hunt, 
Cowper, hakspeare whbridge, Dora Read Goodale, 
Jean Ingelow, and others of great literary prominence. 


How WE GOT OUR BIBLE. An Answer to Questions Sug- 
gested by the New Revision. By J. Paterson Smyth, 
A.B., LL.B. New York: John Wiley & Sons. 60 cents. 


The wth of the Bible from the original manuscripts 
up to the present time, through its various revisions, is 
here discussed and outlined. Points of apparent haziness 
of origin are explained, and the continuity of its precepts 
demonstrated and proved. The volume is made up o! eight 
chapters, each of which is subdivided into sections. Chap- 
ter First deals with the sources of our Bible; Second, 
ancient manuscripts; Third, ancient versions and qnota- 
tions ; Fourth, early English versions; Fifth, Wycliffe’s 
version ; Sixth, Tyndale’s version ; Seventh, the Bible after 
Tyndale’s days; Eighth, revised version, ending with a 
few general remarks on the new revision. The frontis- 
piece is a diagram showing how we got our Bible, from the 
original ee og gg which are now lost, through each of 
the centuries, with the various versions in the different 
languages, and showing also that the three sources— 
ancient manuscripts, versions, and quotations—are all 
combined for the first time iu the Revised Version. 
There are several foot-notes throughout, explaining para- 
graphs in the essay, which the reader will find interesting. 


Joun B. Goues. His Anniversary Addresses before the Na- 
tional Temperance Society; and Sketches of his Life. By 
Theodore L. Culyer, D.D., and Rev. Joseph Cook. New 
York : National Temperance Society. 10 cents. 


The great orator delivered three addresses before the Na- 
tional Temperance Society—oue in 1870, one in 1875, and 
the last in 1877, in which are contained much of the pathos 
and many of the eloquent utterances for which Mr. Gough 
was so famous, and which are here reproduced in full. The 
sketch of his life and work by his life-long friend, the Rev. 
Mr. ps gay ves, in a concise manner, a careful descri 
tion of his c ter and morality. On Monday, Feb. 22, 
1886, the Rev. Mr. Cook delivered a lecture in Boston, as a 
prelude to which he gave a summary of the events and 
achievements of Mr. Govgh’s life. This prelude has been 
included in this pamphlet. As a frontispiece there is an 
excellent wood-cut portrait of Mr. Gough taken from a 
recent photogragh. e pamphlet will be a welcome visitor 
into the home of every one who cherishes the orator’s 
memory. 


THE JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF THE NA- 
TIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. SESSION OF 1885, AT 
ee Spgines, NEw York. F. Louis Soldan, Pres- 

ent. 


The Journal of Proceedings takes up forty-five pages, 
and the addresses and papers before the Association over 
one hundred. There are thirty more pages devoted to the 
department of School Superintendence, and over three hun- 
dred and fifty pages more devoted to a consideration of 
Normal Schools, Industrial Education, Art Education, Ele- 
mentary Instruction, Kindergarten Instruction, Music Ed- 
ucation, and the National Council of Education—the whole 
making a volume of nearly five hundred and fifty es of 
most valuable information upon education, by the most 
prominent men in the country. 


OUTLINES, TABLES, AND SKETCHES OF U.S. History. By 
o. Lanse Ensign. Cedar Falls, Iowa: Published by the 
utnhor. 


The author is the teacher of History and Geography in 
the State Normal School at Cedar Falls, and has prepared 
this maa for the use of teachers. Its arrangement is 
specially adapted for advanced classes, but can be used, 
with a little change, for lower grades. The topical plan 
has been followed, and suggestions on by which the out- 
lines may be developed fntelligent y through the law of 
association. It commences with the time of the Aboriginees, 
ell is brought up to the inauguration of President Cleve- 


MAGAZINES. 


Harpers’ Magazine for May opens with a description of “The 
London Season *—-iustrated | by George du Maurier. It also con- 
tains the second part of Mr. Warner’s story, * mage : 
Mr. Blackmore’s novel, “ Springhaven,” another instalment of 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and an amusing Indian sketch, en- 
titled “ The Story of Feather Head.” Miss Woolson's novel, 
* East Angele,” is concluded in it, and the second part of Mre. 
Craik’s “ King Arthur, Not a Love Story,” is give 
contributed by Paul Hamilton Hayne, J 
Harriet Prescott Spofford ; and Mr. Cu: 
cusses the detbronement of Italian upera in New York. 
President Hayes’ first magazine article is ted in The 











Early ” each 
assuming a different standroint. May St. Nicholas opens 
with an account of “ When wasa Boy.” The talks 


upon flowers are Gnely D , and readers with a 

mechanical turn will be interested - Handiwork of Some 

Clever School-boys,”’ exhibited at the American Institute Fair, 

New York. In fiction “ The Girls’ Tricycle Club,” nS Vinton 

Blake, will be = d ~~ and 
with “* t 


opens —y' 
Became Possible,” an illustration of trust and duty meeting 
their reward. “Our A M 


May 1, for his recent expressions of contempt for Gibbon and 
Darwin. To read Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fail,” Mr. Bur- 
roughs, *is to be present at the creation of the wor! mod- 
ern world, The p for May, presents an 
° Graham, with a very ful! 
and interesting sketch of his life and work. “‘ Bucks and Charac- 
ters,” illustrated, is amusing and the reader is sure to 
every perso ‘The New Cardinal.” “ Faith aod 
~— , “Notes from a Teacher’s Diary,” - 
Plea for Women,” are all Il.ot “His 


Weakness and her Fault,” finds the young people bousekeeping. 
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tation of an “ Amateur’s ” Its “ Pleasant Gossip”’ is 

uD and in the Sor young people 

are some notes. —— ay 
scholarly paper on Seymour, 


speee axe ether inene papers upee 





be 
compaaative study of politics, economics, 
public law. It will number among its contributors some of the 
most eminent literary, —— and minent men ia 
the country, and the most mable papers read before the Corus. 
bia College erptong < of i Political Science will be printed in this 
magazine. It has entered the field with an excellent number, and 
gives promise of a a great success.—— Lippincotts for May is as 
tull as ever with its ht stories, with an excelient one by Julian 
Hawthorne, and one by Louise Chandler Moulton. “ Our Experi- 





of the English System of Elementary 
William BE. Jilison, A- M., considers the “ Improved Methods 
of aT Cineioal Instruction.” Minna Caroline Smith a sprightly 
article of great interest on “ The Harvard Annex ;” and Prof. 

C. Dennett, A.M., treats of “ Elective —s in Col Vs 

Cc. 8 wk furnishes the second articie 
enti “ The Practical in Life.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


a Journal of e the | "og of National Eiuca- 
0} Association, session 0 ie year at Saratoga Springs. 
N.Y. New York: J. J. Littic & Co, a - 
Grammar and Composition for Common Schools. By Eliphiet 
Oram Lyte, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
No. XIII. ; or, The Story of _o ae Vanes. Emma Mar- 
shall. New York: Cassell & $1.00. as | 


wenn, ie Music. By Geo. P. Upton, Chicago: Jansen, Mc- 


Clurg, & 
Studies in yt Essays selected from the papers of 
Saat ana ox tee Boston : Ginn & Co. $1.00. 


The Essentials of Elocution. Alfred Ayres. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalis, oad 


Old Fulkerson’s Gun. By Mrs. J. H. Walworth. New York: 
—o 25 cen’ 

ur Sensation No Vs Edited by Justin Huntly McCarthy, M.P. 
Now York. Cassell & Co. 25 cents. ay 
mapas Tenge. By Lourence Alma Tadema. New York, D. 
Appleton & 


, a ee Com 


—, 5 my 
et By J. E. ay 


ont Cup- 


Pystolony J. F. Warfel. Ratesa, Ind. : Normal 
Boo! aly es . re cloth, 25 cents. 

Folks’ Speaker. Compiled by Mrs. J. W. Shocmaker 
Priladelphin Pa, National School of Elocution and Oratory. 
Paper, 25 cents; boards, 40 cents. 

eee Remaster Teoties ont 


Compiled by 
C. Shoemaker. 


Recitation. Chas. 
ladeiphia, Pa.: The National School of Elocu- 


on | tion and Oratory. 


Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander the Great and Julius Caesar, The 
Ween Otrante. By Horace Walpole. New York: Cassell & Co. 
cents each. 


Number Lessons for Supplementary Work = Amienmie. v 
pumbers. New York: Leach, Shewell, & Sanbo: 


Don't. By Censor. New York:  hesaena ae. 30 cents. 


Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. By J. H. Stickney. Boston : Ginn 
&Co. 45 cents. 


California. A study of American character. By Josiah Royce. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.25. 

Triumphant Democracy ; or, Fifty Years March of the Repub- 
lic. By S Andrew Carnegie. New York: seribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Talks with My Bo. By Wm. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D. Boston: 
ae y Boys. By ry, 


Third Annua) Report of the Bemane of Sntiation of Labor of the 


is | State of New York, for the year 1885. Albany: The 


Elementary Co-ordinate Geomet: Wm. Secs Gna 
Ph.D. Boston: Ginn & Co. $2135. oy 

Down the West Branch. By Capt. Chas. A. J. Farrar. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


wie Sto eee. By Jno. Burroughs. Boston: Houghton, 


A Winter in Central America and Mexico. By Helen J. San- 
bora. Boston: Le: (1 $1.50, 


On Fire and Sword. By Thomas Archer. New York: Cassell & 


ture Series : Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. By Sir John Lub- 
=. Bart,, LL.D., etc. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 


Forgotten Meanings; or, An Hour with a jp Saray Alfred 
Waites. Hoston: Lee & Shepard, 50 cen nf 


First 5 in Latin. By R. F. b.D. Ginn & 
ox 00. y Pre towang D. Boston: n 


mipmap of the 2 of the Newtonian Potential Function. 
By B. O. Peirce, Ph.D. nm: Ginn & Co. $1.60. 


Latin, Sa daca Reading. By E. T. Tomlinson. Boston : Ginn & 





Co. $1.10. 





“A LLD ey = __BY Husteheson, Maca $i. 4 


"Nationa Academy Notes and Complete Catalogue, 1886. New 
York: Cassell & Co, 50c. 
+ 9a of Gustave Flaubert. Englished by} M. Frenca Shel- 
don. London and New York: Saxon & Co, $1.50 
—— fea Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. New York: 


Natasqua. By Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis. New York: Cas- 
sell & Co, Se. 
Kant's Ethics. A 
cago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
A New Papeete for Girls. By Margaret Sidney. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & 5 


Critical : re By Noah Porter. Chi- 
$1.2 


Trials and Triumphs of a Summer Vacation. By K. A. M. 
New York: Michael Sullivan. 

How We Got Our Bible. By J. Paterson Smyth, A.B., etc. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons. 0c. 

Vales of Eccentric Life. By Wm. A. Hammond and Clara 
Lanza. New York: D. pre A &Co. 2W5e. 

Improvement of the Senses. For Young Children. By Horace 
Grant. American edition. Edited by Willard Smali. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 50c. 


The Life and Adventures of Baron Trenck. Translated by 
Thomas Holeroft. The Voyage and Travels of Sir John Maunde- 
ville, Kt. She Stoops to Conquer, and The Good-Natured Man; 


By By Oliver Goldsmith. New York: Cassell & Cu. 10c, each. 
her & Shaw's New Game of Temperance Physiology. 
Scot , Pa.: Gallagher & Shaw. 


The Mermaiden. Words by Owen Meredith ; music by Benj. W. 

A Pretty Little Star—Polka Song. By Theo. Moelling. 35c. 
Home-Made Chicken Pie. By Frank Dumont. 30c. Ames’ 
Zouaves March. By T. P. Brooke. 3c. Six Easter Carols. Music 
by A. P. ys lic. per set. Tell Her Ye stars. Written and 
Composed by Brandon Thomas. %0c. Boston: Oliver Ditson & 
Co. New York : C. H. Ditson & Co. 

Songs and Ballads of the Southern People. Collected and edited 
by Frank Moore. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00, 


Aliette. By Octave Feuillet. Translated by J. Henry Hagar. 


New York: Appleton & Co. 5c, 
‘ Ane Edited by Oscar Fay Adams. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
0. Be 

The New Church: Its Ministry, Laity, and Ordinances. By 
John Ellis, M.D. New York: John Ellis, M.D. 

Class ay 3 4 Gostegy- By Archibald Geikie, LL.D. London: 
Macmillan & $2.60 


A Prince ay Darkness. New York: 

Cassell & Co. 25c. 
The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott. New York: Cas- 

sell & Co. 10. 

Manual Training : The Solution of Social and Industrial Prob- 
lems. By Chas. H. Ham. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Teachers’ Hand-Book of Psychology. By James Sally, M.A. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


By Florence Warden. 


If you have no appetite, take Hood's Sarsaparilla. One man 
says, * It makes me eat like a horse.” 











SU WEM E Ee SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Fourth Year's Session “sn°ns"* City of Boston. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Sats atrnsss 
_ Rennes ees any THE BOSTON SCHOOL 


course of Vocal sae. g._ Thorough iosry 


Summer School in the rooms of the Boston School of 
15, to continue FIVE WEEKS. Students wishing to mS 
board and rooms. For further information address 


School will send 
. 7 Beacon Street. E 


Prin, of the Boston School of 





The DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION ** "ho doice, Gesture, and Speech. 


Owl commence its fourteenth year, October 
886. Two years’ and one year's courses. 
Heleerte System of Expression. Complete 


ction. The newest thought and methods. 
Be THRUL BROWN, F’rincipal. 





THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL SESSION AT auc. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TILREE WEERS, from JULY 19 to 
Theoretical and practical instructi 
the following Facuurty. 





Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Cee. | Miss M. 8. CATE, ote Normal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
pase eR r Boston Schools. 


ee my yt DUNTON, Master N’ml ROB'TC. METCA 


in FIFTEEN DEPARTMENTS will be given by 


PRIMARY WORE. 
Mrs. N. R. BALDWIN, 


AUGUST 6, 1886, 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
I 


rs 





Formerly ©: , Mass., now of 
PY Pa. 


Supt. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 


CLENS FALLS TRAINING CLASS 


FOR TEACHERS OF GRADED AND UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 
ttth TO AUG. 27th. INCLUSIVE. 





INTERMEDIATE and GRAMMAR WORK. 
Miss KATE RAYCROFT 
Formerly of Quincy, Maas., now of Boston, Mass. 


ELOCUTION. 
Miss MINNIE SWAYZE, Formerly Instructor 


“Te ANDERSON, Eng. HighSch, Boston Ig HA As, W: COLE, Supt. — hoo, a, Albany, N. Y. Glens Fails, N. Y. in eg Fo weed vet ork. 

vl . COO: , Os N . H. . Boston, Mass. a P CAL TRA ° 

C.F. CARROLL, Prin. Conn: Normal % “7 WIN SHEPARD, Prin.Gram, sch, Newark NJ By W. J. BALL. AED, — 

Prof. T-M. HALLIET, Supt. of Sch's, Heading, Pa| Mise J. M. ARM Rae eine Hie. basta: | Supt. of Drawing én Brooklyn School, Principal Jamaica (N. ¥.) Publte School 
HAS, F. KING, Lewis indsor Locks, Conn. Tuition for above Aw ~ $5.00, Special classes in Drawing and Elocution, Aug. 2 to Aug. 27. 


WALTERS. PARKER, Prin. Bennett Sch. Boston 
Board and Tuiton prey Low. Rest and 


Conseve geemer 
Favorable club a given. 


J. LEY, 
8. PERRY Supt. Drawing, Worcester.| JARED BARHITE. Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
yk THOMAS, Cook Co, Normal Sch. » 
ewe Pees N’ml Sch. 


Recreation combined. 
CHAS. FEF. “ing. Manager 
Boston Highiands, Mass. 


Tuition for each, $5 00, 


Potsdam, N. Y 
4 by postal card for larger 


SHERMAN ‘WILLIAMS, 


celient board from $3.50 te $4.00. Send for large circular. 


W. J. BALLARD, 


Jamaica, Queens Co., N. Y. 











Chatauqua Summer 


OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, JUNE 29th, 30th, and JULY Ist. 


July 10-31. “ TEACHERS’ RETREAT.” Price, cocta 


ee ae ie ing Dialogues, 
STUDY OF PRINCIPLES AND METHODS, LECTURES. ILLUSTRATIVE EX- rhe Nev DIALOGUES. By C. M. Barrows. 
ERCISES, ABLE INSTRUCTORS. 7 Steiegues, how ; 


July 10-Aug. 21. “SCHOOLS OF 


BRILLIANT GENERAL PROGRAM IN CONNECTION WITH BOTH. Oitver Opti ‘anuinuaers | 


Ocuaae Bungee 
Charades. ‘pack 


Sessions. 


Exercises, etc 
and 








LANCUACES.” 


Send for 8Page Pamphlet. For full particulars, hotel accommodations, etc., address | omg, "ih sddition 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
TENTH SESSION. July Sth te August 6th. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL iL EXHIBITIONS, 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM. 
Mrs. M. B.C. Slade. 
board Exercises, ete tor prt 
epaee 1 Vol, 16mo, boards. 
EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. Mi. B. C. Slade. 
ey ty 


to sebolars in the Common, 120 
School 1 vol., 16mo, boards. 


Contains a wi of short, plain, and simple 
PLEASANT TIMES. By Marion Wayland. guicguen oll mow one origina d suited to 
ene, 


** Ly the ll iadineunentiqnnttap 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folke’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 
Adapted to children ae te — ten years cld 
mary) down to sping and suited to every oc- 
Price,| casion in which the liule ones are called upon 
take part. Just Ready 

Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


Pa r. Lay Boards, 40 cents. 


Tableaux. 


the wants of children from five to diteen ears. 
“ Without exception, this is the best book of the 
kind we have ever seen.”— Register, Springfield, I'l. 


Young Welle’ Recifatione. 


Motion Songs, 


ay 104 Pai Board 
Boston Schools. Pages. per, 8, 25 cents. 
This book contains — ay Pm am and Recita- 
to the wants of children from ten to 


r, By Mrs. Louise fifteen years of age. 


The following fo ono under the change of and enthusiasti . of N Normal 
cochamne Genes, Trent. Latin, Greek, Anglo-Sazon, Sanekrit, Hebrew, English fie ea teee Fees 


*We can commend this work with confidence 
boaras:| ascalculated to elevate and urity the tastes of 


cts. those for whom it is design —Journal of Edu- 
ES AND PANTOMIMES. For 
Home edditions by | SU Boston, Mar 
5u cts. The above books sold by all booksellers, or 
School —- mailed upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 





receipt of price. 1416 and 1418 CHESTHUT STREET, 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
55 Franklin 8t.. 5 OG. C. SHoemAKcn, MANAGER. 





THE SAUVEUR COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES 


REMOVED FROM 








ANHERST ani BURLINGTON  QSWEGO, N. Y,, 


in Musi’ Bugtion’ The Phiceephy of Seaton? Ghee mon pom JULY 12 to AUCUST 20. 
Music. TION one of the most beautiful and 5 applicants by DI Lz SAUVEUK, Grome Street, Germantown will be ready on March 5, and sent to 
For address Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, pk Mass. Vor Home and weet, ofem, BE. AC. TTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 
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DR. SCHENCK’S [Tue PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


Mandrake Pills have a value as a 
household remedy far beyond the 
power of language to describe. The 
family can hardly be true to itself 
that does not keep them on hand 
for use in emergencies. 


MANDRAKE 


Is the only vegetable substitute for 
that dangerous mineral, MeRcuRY, 
and while its action as a curative is 
fully equal, it possesses none of 
the for ve effects. 

In Constipation, Mandrake acts 
upon the bowels without disposing 
them to subsequent. Costiveness. 

No remedy acts so directly on the 
liver, nothing so speedily cures Sick 


Headache, Sour Pi LLS 
. 


Stomachand Bil- 
iousness, as these 

Dr. SCHENCK’S Fook on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 
DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON, Philadelphia, Pa, 


[PRESSES . IP 


« PING. 












| Se ye ‘Cleansing 
: Establishment 
OFFICES: 
17 Tomple Face, Fifth Aye. m cor, W. 14th & 


Price List Sent Free. 


A FRINGED LINEN TIDY! 


Ana Imported Embroidery Cotion to work it for i6c. 
A FELT Tipyti 


And Imported Em rotd Silk to work it, for 2%, 
Florence * Waste” Emir nore | Suk, 2Bc. ver pookege. 
a. package of Satin Piusb and Velvet | We 
ga le’ 1c. Insts uction Lov k, fort) 2c. stampa. 
ee Book How to Use Fancy Work terials, ‘or 10¢, 
All in tais advertise: ment for 2 ve, stam ‘She. 
Address J F. 1SGAT LS | 








For Receptions, Friday VER 
Cc ts, Declamation Ex- 
ercises, Recitation Hour, etc. 


RECEPTION DAY, 


(FOUR NUMBERS ) Takes the lead as the 
best publications of their kind for schools. 


N | Contains in its 160 pages, 24 easy dialogues 
0. that ———, es or no special dress- 
es or stage fixtures ; A 








_eclamations for boys ; 25 
recitations for — 3 — boys ; 40 short selections 
for the primary class to memorize, and several 
songs, valedictories. 0, ening ana « losing address- 
es, etc. In al about 120 choice, original, and se- 
pieces, 
Piptatae | 14 BP pa 14 easy dia- 
N 2 log es, 15 recitatio nis. 10 dec! = 
fine class a f for the birthdays of pening: 
ton, Whittier, and Garfield; 15 short 
the primary class to memurize, and a va = 
] 3 Contains 160 pages, filled with 21 dia- 
0. F losues, ali adapted to the school stage; 
18 recitations; 18 declamations; 27 picces for 
rimary class to memorize; and several miscel- 
us pieces. 
N 4 Contains 160 pages, with 13 bs = dia- 
0. loguer i. bo;s and 3; ahi 22 declama- 
tions for boys; 18 for girls short selections 
for primary scholars, and several miscellaneous 
pieces. 
Printed on laid » with hand Ulumi 
ted cover, REDUCED price, 25 cents each. 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Piace, New York. 


FIN ANCIAL. 
INVESTORS business report of “Tan 


4. Of an a= ae meg Co, La wren, Ke 
paver. second week of every mont 
680, 360 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. Wot a dollar 


6% 7°lo 8% 
<se 


6 per cent 














© a ‘with be 





* tt Cine asda 


rr sues age Write { for seh ae 





permit many +p hg 


And the that in dey. 
Shall fold their tents like the Ara 
And as silently steal awa) .” 


The above quotation from Mr. Long- 
fellow’s beautiful poem seems eminently 
appropriate in connection with the op- 
portunities offered for rest and recreation 
in connection with the annual meeting of 
the National Educational Association at 
Topeka in July. Reduced railroad rates, 


ood accommodations at low rates at the 
otels, boarding houses, and with private 
families at Topeka, and exceedingly favor- 
able excursion rates to Colorado and the 
Pacific coast, would seem to place the pos- 
sibility of making the journey to one or 
all of these localities within thin the means of 
a majority of professional teachers. With 
such, who can doubt that the ‘cares that 
infest the day” will silently take their de- 
jure under the irresistible influence of 

be mental ins — of the meeting at 
Topeka, the physical mnvigoration of the 
mountains of Colorado, or the quiet peace 
and rest of the even temperature, health- 
giving breezes, pure atmosphere, and 
beauty of ocean, lake, and mountain 
scenery of California? 
Those who take advantage of the favor- 
able circumstances mentioned, should bear 
in mind that the “ Burlington route,” Chi- 
cago, Burlington, and cy railroad, 
offers facilities and first-c accommoda- 
tions for reachm 
Caiifornia, from Chicago, Peoria, or = 
Louis. It runs through Pullman slee 
from Chicago direct to Topeka, an rn 
clining-chair cars, dining-cars, Pullman 
og rs, and luxurious passenger coaches 
ansas City, connecting irect with 
through reclining-chair cars, and passenger 
coaches from Columbus, Indianapolis, and 
Peoria. The Burlington Route is also the 
only line with its own track from ther Ge 
Peoria, or St. Louis to Denver, either 
way of Kansas City or Pacific Funeiten, 
Council Bluffs, or Omaha, through Pull- 
man sleepers being run for the entire dis- 
tance from Chi to Denver. At its 
various eastern an Daven terminals it 
connects with through trains both from 
the East and for all points in Colorado and 
California. 
For tickets and rates, or general intocme- 
tion regarding the Burlington route, ap 
to your nearest railroud coupon-ticke 
c.}agent, or address Perceval Lowell, Gen. 
a Agent, C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, 


Don’t you like a tidy on the back of a chair? 
Ido? 4 think it gives an air of neatness 
and old-fashioned domesticity to the whole 
room. Then again, wien one recalls the 
old adage, and remembers who stands 
ready to provide occupation for idle hands, 
one realizes the utility as well as the 
)| beauty of the cre ngs embroidery and 
fancy work which is indicated in the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. J. F. Ingalls, of Lynn, 
Mass., on another page of the JOURNAL. 


‘* Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth !” and what tremendous signifi- 
cance will sometimes attach to the change 
of one small letter in a word! For in- 
stance, if we read # “A thousand men 
killed in a battle,” solemn emotions 
are oaturally ari , but in how ridicu- 
lous a light. the affair could be made to 
appear by substituting an o for the a in 
the last word of the announcement! A 
wickedly facetiousindividual once char- 
acterized a gallows as a “‘fancy dying 
establishment.” What a horribie, dia! 
cal species of humor! and yet the inser- 
tion of the little letter e in the proper 
place, a pleasing glow illuminates the 
mind, as we recognize the ‘fancy dyeing 
establishment of Messrs. Barrett, Nephews 
& Co., of 3 and 7 John Street, New York.” 
There we are assured that every kind of 
garment, and all qualities of dress 
will be dyed, cleansed, and refinished in 
the best manner, and at low prices, 


Ladies will be interested in the attrac- 
tive sale of Silk Novelties announced by 
James M’Creery & Co. in this week’s issue, 
- | The goods offered are all of superior manu- 
facture, and placed on their counters at 
prices that will command large sales. 

IMPORTANT. 
ane ae visit or — New York a. evs 
oP un the Grand Duion otel, pbosite Grad 


.. rooms fitted up at acostof one 
at $1 and upwards per . Buro- 


po BO Horse care, stages and elevaied 
Families can aly fi 





fm money ibe Gran 


Topeka, Colorado, or | Pé 


with 
rail- 





FByror. [Bjonemus On 


Toner Soaps: 


“ You have demonstrated that a Jer-fectly pure 
ee ee I, Fh pene | cordially com. 
mend to ladies and to the communi in general 
the employment of your pure * La Belle 
soap over any article.” 





Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 








SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREE! Y & CO ivvite eithera 
rsonal examination «r by sample of the 
po tes | specialities, which they will offer 


this week. 
BLACK SILKS. 
500 Pcs. Gros-Greins ‘‘Cachmire Finish” 
at 7c., $1, #1.¢5, $1 50, and $2 per yard, 
Pes } + me Rhadames, ricotines, 


from $1 to 8 
FANCY SILKS, 


750 "es. striped and checked Glaces, fig 
ured Sur-hs ricoti: es, avd novelties sui 
abl» for the present season’s use. The abo:e 
lots are ajl marked considerably less than 
their present value. 


James MCreery & Co., 


Importers and Manvf cturers, 


Broadway and Lith St,, 
New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 








“Fa Cy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charlies 8 reet, t more, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 
} a Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
ping. 
oods received and returned by mail and ex- 
ame oe also called for and delhvered free within 
mits. 
pA for Circular and Price List. 





4 te publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








R.H. MACY &C0,, 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAN» CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISH MENT. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FUR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BRAND 
Wonderful Wearing 


VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FiNISH. THIS FAST PILE LRESS AND MAN. 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 
ONLY GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNA- 
TLUNAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, AND NICE 1883. 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RFD STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVERY SECC ND YAKD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 iNCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74Cc. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION AND 
MAIL ORDEKS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN-TENNIS, CKOQUET 

ARCHERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS 

BATTLEDORE, ENCHANTMENT, LAWN- 
POUL, ETC., ETC. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FOR ALL KINDS OF 
GOODS WILL RECEIV E PROMPT AND CARE- 
FUL ATIENTION. 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOW 
READY AND WILL BE MAILED ON 
RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H, MACY & CO. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and large- 
ly used in New York City and 
vicinity for over fifty years. 


25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BE BEST, CH EAP- 
EST, AND MOST EF- 
FROTU AL OF 


FOR 
COUGHES, COLDS, CROUP, WHOOPING cou GH 
ASTHMA, AND ALL AFFECTION XS 0 
THE THROAT AND LUNG 
A Purely Vegetable —~ yey -y ot a violent 
remedy, ne very agreeable to th e taste. 

















LEASE hen com- 
Pinata te aoe 









GLA 


earieael Rose Dinner Set, or 
Set, or Beautiful Perior Han: 


quality cefe and a. as we. 


P.O, Bas 88%, 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OLLD RELIABLE. 
Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's 
orders for our celebrated Teas an Coffees, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose Chine Tea Sat, ox 5 

Gold Band, or Moss Decorated Toilet 


NO HUMBUG 
time to oe ut 


Set. or white Granite 


euiasd st thoheed aid dety compeuan 


THE ‘GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., Bow York. 
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AYER’S 


YER’S act directly on the digestive 

PILLS organs, promoting a health- 
ful action, imparting strength, and eradi- 
eating disease. These Pills contain no 
mercury, or other dangerous drug. ** For 
the past two years I was troubled, con- 
stantly, with pain in the side and back. 
My stomach was also in a disordered con- 
dition, After taking many retnedies, 
without relief, I tried Ayer’s Pills, by the 
tisé of which, for only a few weeks, I was 
cured.— T. T. Sampson, Winona, Minn. 


YER’S are far superior, as a cathar- 

PILLS tic,to any thatare furnished 
by thé pharmacoperia.— Geo. P. Spencer, 
M. D., Unity, N, H. **I have taken 
Ayer’s Pills for twenty years, and am sat- 
isfled that, had it not been for them, I 
should not now be alive. By their use I 
have been enabled to avoid the bilious 
diseases peculiar to this climate.—M. 
Johnson, Montery, Mexico. 


YER’S have been used in my family 

PILLS for over thirty years. We 
find them an excellent medicine in fevers, 
eruptive diseases, and all bilious troubles, 
and seldom call a physician. They are| 
almost the only pills used in our neighbor- | 
hood, and never fail to give perfect 
satisfaction.— Redmond C. Comly, Row | 
Landing, W. Feliciana Parish, La. i 


AYER’S 


a 








TALS ni 


YER?’S are sugar-coated, safe and 

PILLS pleasant to take, prompt in 
their action, and invaluable for the relief 
and cure of Headache and Constipation. 
**For several months I suffered from 
Headache, without being able to remove 
the trouble by medical treatment. I 
finally began taking Ayer’s Pills, deter- 
mined to give them a fair trial. They 
benefited me very much, and speedi'y 
effected a complete cure.—Mrs. Mary 
Guymond, Flint Village, Fall River, Mass. 


YER?’S cured me of Dyspepsia after 

PILLS I had given up ail hope of 
being well again. I was sick for a num- 
ber of years with this complaint, suffering 
also from Headache, Dizziness, Loss of 
Appetite, Indigestion, and Debility, and 
was unable to work. Ayer’s Pills were 
recommended to me. I took them, and, 
in one month, was completely cured.— 
Roland L. Larkin, Harlem, N. Y. 


YER’S are a sure cure for Liver 

PILLS Complaint. For months I 
suffered from this disorder, and was, for a 
long time, under medical treatment for it, 
but grew worse continually. Nothing 
seemed to help me until I finally began 
taking Ayer’s Pills. After using four 
boxes of this medicine, my health was 
restored. — E. L. Fulton, Hanover, N. H. 


PILLS. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 














Mfra.. NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





q° Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEX#S.) 


sie Naar Sota ea, Schools, Families _ 
° 

Churebes. Also Bookkeepers. nographers, 

Copyists and 


Cashiers to Business Firme. 
Address, (Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
EST TEACHERS, ace 
AND FOREIGN. 
d for, Families, Schools, and 
Skilled Hye al hy = Positions. 
Circulars of Good ls free to Parents. 


School Broperty rented und sold. 
School en Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERM*RHORN & CO., 
American School Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Texas Teachers’ 


Locates Teachers in Texas only. 
WILKINS & McGUIRE, Managers, 
TEXAS. 


DALLAS, 


ofeeae a a 


Yeon 























is | "Tone: Suid Tenner cane 


American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, |i 





tn to colleges, schools, 
ar reste Srimapan, assis, Patan 
mr recemmends good schools to ts. Ca) 
. Gnd Yorsumn Necehert apeneh, 
NOTICE. 


We pay from $3.00 to $12.00 (depending 
on salary) to the first one reporting where 
a teacher is wanted, when we succeed in 
filling the vacancy. Give particulars. 


Ths Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We h .ve on our books numerous “ca Is" for 
gana teachers for September. a Super- 
——— 





Principals, Specialists and Grade A bg business all day. ‘Oh, no,” he 
Teachers wanted. stamp for circular and “‘ but it’s a great on the judg- 
see blank. onl 
. LOVELL & CO.,) | MANAGERS. 
W. D. KERR, MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM. 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. is one of the oldest and best remedies for Coughs 
16 Astor Place, New York | 994 Uvids. Give it a trial, 





nia Educational Bureau. 


Transacted in Every Scate and Territory. 


Pensa 


to enothr 
sity o — Bend tor Kon 
tes tim ontais to 


o Be ke nun Btrect alleatown, Pa 


Reliable Teachers | 
fs suoried with Positions. | body 








Mindergarten Materia’ 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


81 E. 17th St., bet. Broad and 4th Ave., 
New: Nork Chive 


routed ahd told! Gobet 
1, ete. 





ers of Tue rola goveamas, 








HIs is old an‘ re 
att Speurviees mri RE EE | Glenn's Sulphur Soap nesi¢and 
sitions and Shoot Germas Corn Remover 
we Your exctnees ud promp mess socured the Pro | Hill's Hair and Whisker 2 Brown, 508. 
Mt. A — Uni icy for Mr. 
ohn Lear. twelve a weleace a re ouko have ven i Pike’s Toothacne Dregs cure in ] Minute, Boa 
RIPP. mre Central Univ: r- 


form and list of 


School and and ud tnmedat cure sea ae we 


it a favor if names o ’ 
not and 
o not take it, and who would | PEL, ES. ever revurns no 


them 
copies. rcisansiee aie Fees : 


“Did you see anything of a bot book 


that I dro scmewhere in 

I occupied last ht, andor Ad we ny 
money in it?’ ‘About tive hundred d 
lars.” ‘‘ Yes, sir—here is oa pocket 
book with the m ae 
honest @nough to it © the and 
locked it up in the ** Ah! very cor- 
rect very. 7 had intended 


Pp 
placing the money in a savings benk this 
morning, where it would have been draw- 
ing four per cent. As a reward for your 
honest will say nothing about the in- 
terest for the time it has been in your pos- 
session, and you can make it square with 
the chambermaid. There is ashing small 
about me when I run across a man who 
seems to be trying to do what's right.”— 
roit Journal. 


cet 


THE gas furnished the city of San An- 

tonio 18 of a very inferiof quality, and 
co uently the streets are very poorly 
lighted, but they are allowed to burn unti! 
after dayhght. A stranger asked George 
Horner, a prominent druggist: ** Why do 
the gaslights burn all night in this towa?” 

**Fecause dose gash-lights vasso schmall 
Roy vas ‘fraid to go cut ven it vas 


A GERMAN went into a restaurant, and 
as he took his seat an Irish waiter came up 
and bowed politely. ‘‘ Wie gehts?’ said 
the German, also bowing politely. ‘* Wheat 
cakes !" shouted the waiter, mistaking the 
salutation for an order. ‘Nein, nein !” 

said the German. ‘Nine?’ said the 
i. Pana ll be lucky if you get three.” 


More than half a century ago a good 
New Hampshire deacon, by the name of 
Day, living not far from the White 
Mountains had seven’ chil ren — six 
daughters and one son. They were known 
as his six week Days and one son Day. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


= wy ae doe ago eine SYRUP should al- 


LDREN TEETHING. it 
Uoimes the CHILD. CKorrens the vUNS a . 
COLIC an te the BEST 
You bistancee A BOTTLE. 


“Wat straits are the most perilous ?” 
asked a Sunday-school superintendent, and 
a little boy spoke up promptly : ‘‘ Whiskey 
straits.”—ig. 
with ——~~s of Pure Cod ae Oil 
t ypophosph tes. is Excel in 
ay been Troubles. Dr. ENocH CaLLoway, 
, Ga., says: I have used Scott's 
Emulsion . with wonderful success in all 


Lung Trouble , also find it has no equal in 
Summer Diarrhoea of Children.” 


TEACHER—‘“‘ What is the poetical name 
of ancient Greece Y” 
PuPpiL—*‘ Oleomargarine.” 


No artist is equal to Jack Frost in ex- 
ecuting a freize. 


Twenty years of suffering from Catarrh 
and Catarrhal headache, never found 
anything to afford lasting relief until I 
tried Ely’s Cream Balm. f have used two 


bottles, and now consider my Catarrh 
cured. I have recommended it to several 
of my friends with like good results.—D. 
T. Higginson, 145 Lake Street, Chicago, Dl. 


A GENTLEMAN was down cellar sorting 
potatoes. A friend called in to see him, 
asked him if it wasn’t hard work to keep 


‘“*I7’s the little things that tell 


tell,” sighed 
Tom, “‘ especially the litle 
sisters.” 


brothers and 


A VERY swell affair—The soap bubble. 
THE small boy's cold snap—Breaking an 


icicle. 
a a Poe ge 


Ba a ty 

argument always makes the most noise. 
en eae 

ana skin, : - 





That Tired F eeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time. The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, which gtves new life 
aad strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved.” 
R. A. SaxPorp, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor$5. Made 
only by C.1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








CREAM Biim CATARRH 


when applied into the 
nostrils. will be abeorbed 
effectually cleansing the 
bead of catarrhal virus, 
esusing healthy secre 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation, protects the 
membrane of the nasa! 
pa-sages frc m addi! ione! 
colds. cempletely heals 
the sores—restores the 
senaecs Of taste and sme). 
Set a Liquid or Sneff. 
A Quick 
& Positive Cur . 








A particle te pete into each nostril ard mw agreea- 
bie to ure ee > cl by mail oratd fate Send for 
circular, ELY BhUTHE Rs, Druggiste ego N.Y. 


CURE'tH:DEAF 


2eck’s Patent Improved Cusbioned Ear Drume perfect 
y restore the bearing, and perform the work of the 
satural drum. Ajiway* in position, bat tavisible to 
webers and comfortable to wear. All copversation and 
ven em, Re heerd distinctly. We refer to inose ue 
og =e nd for Ulustrated book with testimonials, 


“Tee, 
- eur ro Broadway N.Y Wetton thie paper. 








LUBURG EF'G eet ere 


I EADEKS will confer a favor by mentioning 
thy SCHOOL JOURNAL when communkating 
wih h adverti« rs. 


‘WILSONIA 











100 Wilsonia Magnet Power Belt. 


The most successful appliance in the world fo. 


the treatment of Nervous Debility, Neuralgia, 
pimemeten, Lumba Slee slessness, Asthma, 
iseases © sand 


Diges 
tive Organs, Sick Headache, and all roables aris 
ing from acd impure 


} 
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NOW READY. 
SULLY’S NEW WORK. 
TEACHERS 


HAND-BOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


On the Basis of OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By JAMES SULLY, M.A. 


Abridged by the author for the use of Schools, Teachers, Reading Circ udents general- 
ly, pi special ppelicesions to £8 to the Ag of Teaching. em: ’ 
Many valuab ~~ ye =: and much matter entirely rewritten. 
NOTE.— All abridgments, revisions, or editions of this wok, not by ‘Ar. SULLY, are unaithorized. 
PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of 
Reading Clecies. and on class aapp lies. P price. Special terms will be made to Teachers, 


D. APPLETON & co. )., Publishers, 
Wew York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San: Francisco 


The object in view in 
which, after all, is the Truest mommy. 
Great attention has been paid to the Maps. 


of the ction ane a Svea te lates 
- Time, Com ~ ative Lait 


ot "River pe ne = 
travel ven time b or steamer, High- 
lands, Low Prinei 


Commercial Routes are all shown. 


They are full without crowding. All the mames | Areas, is an im 
which form answers to questions, especially those , opsis, 


reas, Elevations, and cmperature: Heads Heads 
Seaports, and 
-.A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Barnes’ New Geographical Course. 


Two BOOK SERIES, 





Barnes’ Klemen Geography. Cloth #& .cOo 
Barnes’ Complete eography. ¥ 1.30 
the m of these books was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Map Drawing, combined with Comaarative 
A feature of the book. Syn- 
Topical Eeviews and Language les- 
sons are aeee at - end of each — TR The 
Bulletin of KE Discoveries 
of Events is aiaene and valuable feature. its is 
ee up to date with every new 
Appendix 


ven Areas, Population 
= Gcatcine ceage of Rivers 
and Vocabulary 





HELPS FOR TEACHERS! 


HOW ,20 STUBY U; §, HISTORY., 2 )age ot Outins, Sasson 


SUPPLEMENTARY bo thew aerate CARDS, to Hirst Reader. 


10 Second Header, ted cards, 16 x 9 inches in size, Ny Teng Sa gh er ma 


cards ponte. pees easant sto) etc., 12 cents or $1.20 per 
a. i dtee cee apd sel pieces of a high order, entertaining and instructive, 15 cents or 


SONGS OF SCHOOL 1 LIFE. nec Original Songs, suitable for School use, 


py cy et yp — oe ey been used and found just the thing to wake up a school on 


NEW CATALOGUE, 32 pp., full vd 6 Ti etc., Helps and Aids, Singi 
books, i, Cards, Aids to and everything neenful in school, F 


A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° °2ceiisiters'or 


XIN Se ee seo Sean 
“We do amiss to spen 








much —~—' Latin 


r 
and Greek as ht be lea pre hee ahi easily and ah aelighifully ~~ one es 
enophon vs Anabasta, eich to teachers Ovid, Juvenal, , At ne year. Gospel of St. John, and 
Clark's Practical and essive hore, 3 “Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 


ice to Teachers, 1,10. 


*s Standard Speakers, Frost’ Speaker, nnock’s School 
Historie: Manesca’s French Series.ete. —T si siReries, Lord's Sehoe 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send fur terms and new catalogue of all our publication s. 











VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 
Published by A. Lovell & Co., 16 Astor Place. N. Y. 


FROEBEL’S EDUCATION OF MAN. Translated by Miss JOSEPHINE JARVIS, 
with preface to the Amcrican Edition, by Miss EL1zasetu P, PEABODY. 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price, by Mail, $1.50, 


in Body. = 
oe $1. 00. Pup’ 
ed yt Lessons in Plants, price $1.00. 


whatever their merits, were certai 
tutely perfect. There was somethin 
answered every question that was put to them. 


yers or mathema the books and 


PRACTICAL WORK IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. A x. awe of Lessons 
it of Grammar School No. 49, New t aw + 
il’s Edition, 36 cents. Part li—The A 


—The Human 
& Reader, price 20 cents. 


R. W. DALE, in Nineteenth Century, says of the methuds used in this school:—* The results 
hens b children abso- 


The aren drill of the 


‘ing. 
almost preter-naturai in the readiness with which they 
They —~4 ‘en coun as they were touched : and 
their answers were always es ded ao ane cunet 0s if they net been sound by a committee of law- 
ticians” Get learn how it is done. 





Sent by mail on receipt of 80 cents. 


Boston, 30 Franklin Street. 


"|Pictures for Language Lessons. 


FOR KINDERGARTENS AND] PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
24 Cards, each 8} x 10 inches, with suggestions for use. By Francis W. PARKER. 


THE INTER-STATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Chicago, 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 





Is History to keep its old form of a 


from it the m 


narrative, 
or it is to be broken up into the scientific form of clasifications 
or is to be a qrolien? You know how I answer these questions; and it Roasaaean 
to find that — answer them in the same way. You have taken the Ng 


SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY. 


From J. R. SEELEY, Regius Professor of History, Cambridge University, England. 


flowing uniformly, sonorous, and stately ; 
and ? Isittobea @ a story, 


teaching, 
more than a Lane gee amusement. But I think that at those teachers who use your book will 
higher delight of feeling that you have — them a real guide, a new — ane 
7 PetTer’s TERRACE, CAMBRIDGE, ENG., March, 11,1 


Tatroduction a Price, $1.S0. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





Through sleeping p eas ota 
car daily, NEW Minnsnreey PAVE _\, au Claire baay 
YORK to 8T. WW NS CON \ 
LOUIS, NEW I 8 A x saleiat cit 
YORK to CHICA- =o —eme aye 1cH " 
GO, and BOSTON y ~ 
to ST. LOUIS. ore ~ pies: “Ta %, 
RECLINING we 2 W aa qi 
CHAIR CARS = se pe Serr ; 
uw 
ware a ron be Poe AY fo OPT, 
ween eS es Oe, re AS rere we 
AND KANSAS 5 Wl wren s f. ee, ~ ~y 
CITY, and sT. |-— a ak ae Hie,” Fm? 8 
e% 
LOUIS and KAN- | aide SR AS naa Ape pee 
SAS CITY on all Fe eS ee WAVY 
trai x z BF SO Get, Me, Uap Vincennes 
abn all ™ ce rs SS re an aa Serer, 
° s ’ / 
pot No tna | wissouk \% WABASH ROUTE 
o ers. rH A 
Round trip tick " —\ Bros, Cheap. ___ff 














Pp 
——. sold at “at gery: = ee at Single Fare. Teachers will see by the above Map 
great Wabash is most direct Bouse for Topeka from Michigan, O) Indiana, 
the East, and they aoa get ot tne tables and all other information from » = 
J.J. FOWLER, E.P.A. J.D, McBEATH. N.E.P.A. | F. A. eg amen G.A.P.D. 
L. 8. McCLELLAN, E.T.A. 290 Wash n Street, Bost 109 Clark Street, Chicago 
7 South Merrick St., Phila, Pa. Gass. i. Tilinoi *. me 
A. M. BRACKENRIDGE, C.P,A. | ¥. CHANDLER, G.P. &T.A. | H. B. MeCLELLAN. G.E.A. 
Pittsburg, Pa St. Louis, Mo. 323 Broadway, N. Y. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. |MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


The Latest—The Best. 
oF tae for school use and adapted SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
toeny any eres Georraphies A "s Lessons in Elem. 1. 10 





ii 





e'8 Lessons in ie 
Sean Elementary ‘Lessons in Logic........ 4 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics.......... 1,10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy.... 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 





THE NEW BOTANY. 


og SEEES Te OF 
i pa A. nan 2- ‘ANY. By W mA Kellen. 

o.oth, wil emu maetrema KELLERMAN'S ILLUSTRATED 
A classified list of the 

paalanea SCHOOL SUPPLY ©0., Wild Flowers of ehh ae nee 


Importers and Wholesale Educational Bookeellers,| Send for Catalogue and terms for introduction. 
~~ — 4 gi ee ZOHN E. POTTER & CO. Publishers, Philadelphia 


Teachers’ Provident Association. 
Incorporated under the Laws of New York. 
Agents Wanted, Liberal Commissions Given. 
Address A, 8, . eee Secretary 

753 Broadway, New York 











ASH For School Books. 
ASH For 
J. wk 
Wholesale Dealér in Soboat & Bubering 
25 Chambers Street, New Yor 








TEXT-BOOKS 


Astronomy—Assaying—Botany 
The Calculas—Chemistry—Drawing 
Electricity —Geometry —Mathematics 
Mechanics—Mineralogy—Trigonometry 
Gngineering Steam  Bugine~Architecture 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Pn and specimen pages sent free by 
wm 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning the ScHooL JOURNAL when 
coltng with advertisers. 





NEW SONDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOKS. 
SONCS OF PROMISE. 


By J. H. Tenne be E. A. Hoffman. For Sun- 
day Prayer and Conference 





Meetings. 
Sengs ef Promise fill this beautiful _baek. and 
they Ay a great variety, having been contributed by 


has 160 pages. and ri 


many able writers The book has 
words 


Hymns, sach with its own tuse. Music and 
mostly new. 
35 cts. $3.60 per dozen. 


first rate Sunday Sohool ~~ re- 
continue to be in high favo: on 


SONC WORSHIP, 


By Emerson and Sherwin, (35 cts. $3 60 per dozen). 


SINCING ON THE WAY, 


By Jewett and Holbrook, (35 cts. $3 60 per dozen’. 


LICHT AND LIFE, 
By R. M. Melntosh, (35 cts. $3.60 per dozen). 


m. 3 folbt 








communi 
Fresh Mowers. (25 cts. 98 00 for tna, pounce 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO,, | esssrissue’ts wasn ies madesres" 
J | Dedy who sees it. 

Dr. “Books, Drawing Models, | 4 1ne.coltsction ot S = i 
awing Books. Dre | aictnaeat et teens BTS Wak domes 

Prang’s Ameriean Text-Dooks on Art Educe Any book matted for retait price. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 7 Ta eataab 

PRANG'S DRAWING MODELS: |q1IVER DITSON & CO. BOSTON. 


teaching of Form Pesala and 
ay CS, one nor th Sotids and Tablets, 
arranged ina carefully graded series, are made with 
fusdiuet athe lowest ponisle prices "They have 
rad by th raul tea tae country 
are ute) n to the correct teaching 


SE PR AAE BBUE TIONAL CO, 
Street, Boston, Mass 


79 Wabash Ave., ae” 








C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York 


LF QUIS CLUE 








ee 














For Schools. fhe int 








SAMPLE BOX containing 36 
pens sent for trial, post-paid, 00 
receipt of 10 cents, Ask for 


‘WS Brwar, N.Y. 
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